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THE PITTSBURGH WORKING MEN’S PARTY 


WILLIAM A. SULLIVAN! 


politicians in the decades of the 1820's and 1830's marked the 

appearance of a new and unknown force in the politics not only 
of Pennsylvania but also of the nation. Never before had one class of 
citizens been so persistently wooed and its interests and its problems 
given a preeminent position above all others. It is true that the parti- 
sans of Jefferson had made a strong and effective plea for the support of 
the people, but their appeal was “to the ‘masses’ against the ‘aristocracy’ 
of riches” with no specific plea for the support of the wage earners as 
such.? 

One consequence of this appeal for the suffrages of the workers 
was the mushrooming of Working Men’s parties throughout the United 
States. Philadelphia was the locale of the first of these parties purporting 
to speak for the workingmen. From there the movement spread to 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and some of the 
lesser communities in Pennsylvania and the nation.® 

The fact that the first articulate labor movement in the United 


iy HE ASSIDUOUS COURTING of the wage earners by the professional 


1 The more comprehensive work upon which this article is based, 
entitled “A Study of the Industrial Worker of Pennsylvania from 1800 
to 1840,” was prepared by Dr. Sullivan under the sponsorship of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, and accepted as a 
doctoral dissertation by Columbia University. —Ed. 

2 Charles A. Beard, Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy, 
401 (New York, 1949). 

3 John R. Commons et al., History of Labour in the United States, 
1:185 ff. (New York, 1918). 
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States appeared simultaneously with the emergence of Andrew Jackson 
as a great political force has led many historians to proclaim him as a 
great proletarian leader. And the appearance of the Working Men's 
parties at this time has been regarded by many as a manifestation of the 
political revolution which took place in the Age of Jackson. Students 
have been prone to accept at face value the Working Men’s parties and 
have regarded them as organized expressions of working class discontent 
against the existing order. 

The story of the Philadelphia and the Boston Working Men's 
parties has been related elsewhere. From the evidence available it is 
apparent that the Philadelphia party could not under any circumstances 
be considered as a movement of protest on the part of the workers in 
that city. An examination of the Pittsburgh Working Men’s party will 
disclose that it too could not be considered as a movement of the wage 
earners against the existing order. 

The Pittsburgh Working Men’s party differed from its Philadelphia 
counterpart in that from its very inception its only association with the 
workingmen was its name. Whereas the Philadelphia organization had 
grown out of a legitimate trade union dispute and was in the beginning 
intimately associated with the Mechanic’s Union of Trade Associations, 
the Pittsburgh party was the work of professional politicians whose only 
interest in the workingman was to garner his vote. 

On May 29, 1830, a so-called “Working Men’s Meeting” was held 
at the courthouse in the city of Pittsburgh. Apparently influenced and 
encouraged “by the success of the working men wherever organized,” 
some professional politicians in Pittsburgh felt that it would be advan- 
tageous to establish a Working Men’s party there. Thomas Hazelton, 
who at one time had been associated with the Bank of Pittsburgh, was 
appointed to the chair, and John B. Butler, the editor of the Statesman 
and a very staunch supporter of Henry Clay, and W. B. Conway, the 
editor of the American Manufacturer, were appointed secretaries.® 
Very active in these initial proceedings and in the later development of 

4 For the story of the Philadelphia Working Men’s party, see Wil- 
liam A. Sullivan, “Did Labor Support Jackson?” in Political Science 
Quarterly, 62:569-580 (December, 1947). See also, in the same publi- 
cation, Edward Pessen, “Did Labor Support Jackson?: the Boston 
Story,” 64:262-274 (June, 1949). 

5 Pittsburgh Mercury, June 9, 1830. In the election of 1828 J. B. 


Butler had been a leader of the pro-Adams movement in this part of 
the state. 
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this movement was Lewis Peterson, the owner of the Globe Cotton 
mills. At this meeting it was resolved that “it is deemed expedient to 
this meeting, that a ticket be formed for the county, to be called the 
‘Working Men’s Ticket,’ and that all who approve and concur in these 
views be respectfully requested to support our men and our principles.”® 
Early in June the Allegheny Democrat announced that “a new party 
with this title, ‘the Working Men’s Party,’ has lately been introduced 
into this city and county, and bids fair to become respectable both in 
numbers and the standing of its members.”? 

At this public gathering of “workingmen” a committee made up of 
some of the most prominent industrialists and business men in Pitts- 
burgh was selected to “publish an address to the county, stating the 
views and objects of the citizens now assembled.”® Among the more 
prominent members of this committee were Mark Stackhouse, steam 
engine manufacturer; Isaac Lightner of Kingsland, Lightner & Co.; 
John Arthurs, steam engine maker; John Irwin, rope manufacturer; 
John Gallagher, bell and brass founder; and Thomas Hazelton, banker. 
In addition there were the following less well-known citizens: Alba 
Fisk, William Leckey, John Sheriff, and James Shaw. Then there was 
N. B. Starr, who at one time, according to a notice which appeared in 
the Mechanic’s Free Press, had attempted to ingratiate himself with the 
Philadelphia Working Men’s party but was found to be dishonest and 
an impostor, although his name did not appear as a member of the 
Pittsburgh committee when its address was published. This committee 
was also to serve as a committee of correspondence for the county.® 


The committee’s address “To the Farmers, Mechanics, and Work- 
ing Men of the County of Allegheny” was filled with the usual plati- 
tudes and adjurations. “All party names and distinctions” were re- 
nounced by them. This party was to “have no connection with religious 
excitement.” In the past, it was stated that “in the selection of men to 
legislate for us . . . too little attention has been paid to the importance 


, - ce (Pittsburgh), June 2, 1830; Pittsburgh Mercury, June 
7 Allegheny Democrat (Pittsburgh), June 8, 1830. 

8 Pittsburgh Mercury, June 9, 1830. 

9 Statesman (Pittsburgh), July 22, 1829; Mechanic’s Free Press 
(Philadelphia) , December 11, 1830; Pittsburgh Mercury, June 9, 1830; 
Erasmus Wilson, ed., Standard History of Pittsburg, 763 (Chicago, 
1898). In the election of 1828 John Sheriff and John Irwin had been 
strong supporters of John Quincy Adams. 
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of securing the services of those, whose interests are identified with our 
own.” They charged that the workingmen had been “too much 
influenced by feelings arising from party spirit, without sufficiently en- 
quiring into the fitness and usefulness of the candidate.” 

In addition to laying bare the past errors of the workingmen they 
put forth the program which it was expected that those candidates who 
sought the votes of the workingmen would support. First and foremost 
would be “the protection of National Industry.” And closely identified 
with this plank in their program was the demand for “a well regulated 
system of Internal Improvement.” They called for “the establishment 
of a general system of education . . . and the abolition, as far as prac- 
ticable, of charters and monopolies, and the suppression of lotteries in 
every shape and form.”?° 

The subsequent history of this movement discloses not only the 
confused state of the political parties in Allegheny County but also lays 
open to question the sincerity of some of the individuals who were 
responsible for this new movement supposedly in behalf of the working- 
men. A Working Men’s convention was held in Pittsburgh on July 3 
at which delegates from the various districts throughout the county 
were represented. General Robert T. Stewart, a former owner of the 
Sligo Iron Works and now a salt manufacturer, was nominated for 
Congress, “and . . . the nomination for the assembly made by the Demo- 
cratic Republican party was concurred in.”!! A few days prior to the 
Working Men’s convention, the Democratic Republicans had held their 
convention and nominated John Gilmore and James Patterson for Con- 
gress and Messrs. Craft, Kerr, Walker, and Arthurs for the Assembly. 

The immediate effect of the concurrence of the Working Men's 
party in the Assembly ticket of the Democratic Republicans was to 
cause a split in its organization, and charges of fraud were immediately 
leveled against them. Four members of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence, Thomas Hazelton, Thomas Bakewell, John Sheriff, and John 
Irwin, immediately resigned from the organization. In an address “To 
the Farmers, Mechanics and Working Men of Allegheny County” they 
justified their action: 

The committee endeavored to impress upon your minds the im- 
portance of selecting as candidates for the several offices then to be 


10 Pittsburgh Mercury, June 9, 1830. 
11 Statesman (Pittsburgh), July 22, 1829, June 30, 1830; Pittsburgh 
Mercury, July 7, 1830. 
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filled, suitable persons, without respect to political distinctions—men 
who should be unfettered by party prejudices or engagements— 
whose exertions should be directed to the promotion of the general 
welfare, without regard to the advancement of the interests of any 
political party. . . . We leave to your candid and unbiassed judge- 
ment, to decide how far these and the other leading principles of the 
address were acted upon in the formation of the ticket adopted at the 
convention of delegates held on the 3d of this month, by whom we 
were placed on the committee of correspondence.!2 


The Pittsburgh Gazette, a Federalist paper, welcomed the disaffec- 
tion of these four committeemen and declared that they were guided in 
their actions from a conviction “that some external influence was 
brought to bear upon and control the selection of this ticket.” It also 
thought it very peculiar that these two conventions, the Democratic 
Republican and the Working Men’s, having entirely different objects, 
should “select precisely the same men for their tickets.” If the fact that 
these two distinct political organizations should select the same persons 
for their tickets was not sufficient ground for suspicion, the Gazette was 
of the opinion that the identity of the individuals who composed it, was. 
It admitted that Messrs. Arthurs, Kerr, and Walker were “actually 
workingmen,” but Craft's right to that name it felt was questionable. 
Yet in the balloting, the Gazette pointed out, Craft was nominated on 
the first ballot with 31 votes out of 40, while it took seven ballotings to 
secure Walker’s nomination.!8 

This was the first episode in the development of this so-called 
Working-Men’s party in Western Pennsylvania. If there was any 
doubt before of the genuineness of this movement, the tortuous pro- 
ceedings of the subsequent events should drive them out. A second con- 
vention met in Butler on July 22, to nominate candidates to be supported 
by the Working Men for the district composed of Armstrong, Beaver, 
Butler, and Allegheny counties. Lewis Peterson and John McKnight 
were to represent Allegheny County at this convention, and were 
instructed “to support Gen. R. T. Stewart, to represent the county of 
Allegheny in Congress, in conjunction with any one the convention 
should agree upon to represent the counties of Armstrong, Butler and 
Beaver.” McKnight found it inconvenient to attend and John B. Butler, 
the editor of the Statesman and an ardent supporter of Henry Clay, 
managed to have himself accepted as a substitute over the protests of 


12 Pittsburgh Mercury, July 21, 1830. 
13 Pittsburgh Gazette, July 23, 1830. 
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Lewis Peterson, the other duly elected delegate. The Allegheny Demo- 
crat was vituperative in its denunciation of the proceedings and declared 
that John B. Butler was “a political schemer, a violent Clay man, one 
not possessing the least title of the requisites of a political working- 
man.” 24 

This marked the further disintegration of the Working Men’s 
party. Under the circumstances, Lewis Peterson, the regularly appoint- 
ed delegate, found it impossible to join his colleagues from the other 
counties, and in the following letter to Messrs. A. Murphy, chairman, 
Wm. McClure and John B. Butler, secretaries, and the gentlemen com- 
posing the meeting of delegates at the courthouse, on July 3, 1830, 
disclosed in great detail the reasons for his action: 

I rose and stated to the convention, that I objected to Mr. But- 
ler’s admission, on the following grounds: that Mr. B. had expressed 
himself, to me that he would do everything he could do in opposition 
to the nomination made at the court-house, where he was secretary, 
and where he participated in my appointment to represent the con- 
vention at Butler, with special instructions to support Gen. R. T. 
Stewart; that Mr. Butler had not been appointed at the court-house 
by the delegates, and that Judge Riddle, Judge Shaler, and Judge 
Pentland, had never attended any of the working men’s meetings, 
nor participated with us on the occasion. The gentlemen delegates 
from Beaver admitted Mr. Butler as a delegate from Allegheny. I 
then informed the meeting, that I could not serve in conjunction with 
Mr. Butler, and should leave them and protest against their proceed- 
ings.15 

Despite the absence of any officially appointed delegates from 
Allegheny County, the convention proceeded with its work and appoint- 
ed John B. Butler, secretary. Walter Forward of Allegheny and John 
H. Shannon of Beaver County were unanimously nominated to be the 
Working Men’s candidates in the coming congressional election. In an 
address to their fellow citizens they righteously stated that “rHe 
WORKING MEN proscribe no party or class of men, whether political or 
religious. The ground they take is independent of all parties.”1® 

Butler was the scene of another convention. The Democratic 
Republicans met there on the same day that delegates of the Working 


14 Pittsburgh Gazette, July 27, August 6, 1830; Statesman (Pitts- 
burgh), July 28, 1830; Allegheny Democrat (Pittsburgh), July 27, 
1830. 

15 Pittsburgh Gazette, August 6, 1830; Pittsburgh Mercury, August 
11, 1830. 

16 Statesman (Pittsburgh), July 28, 1830; Pittsburgh Gazette, July 
30, 1830. 
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Men’s party met to select Congressional candidates. The Pittsburgh 
Gazette found it disconcerting “that these two parties, professing to act 
upon directly opposite principles, and entirely independent of each 
other, should select the very same day, and the same town for holding 
their convention,” and remarked “that there appears throughout the 
whole course of the Working Men’s party, to be a singular and unac- 
countable connexion between the movements of this party which pro- 
fesses ‘to take ground independent of all parties,’ and that other party 
which professes to be exclusively democratic.” 


The proceedings of the Working Men’s convention were not with- 
out their effect on the gathering of the delegates to the Democratic 
Republican convention. Walter Forward, John Gilmore, and Gen. 
R. T. Stewart were nominated for the consideration of this body. David 
Lynch, the Allegheny County delegate, spoke very effectively and force- 
fully against the nomination of Forward. “I had become acquainted 
with the facts and circumstances in relation to the nomination of Mr. 
Forward, for the workingmen,” he revealed, and “I thought that nomi- 
nation an outrage upon the feelings, the sentiments, and the wishes of 
the working men of Allegheny County.” He apparently was present 
when Lewis Peterson had denounced the appearance of John B. Butler 
at the Working Men’s convention. “These facts [that the Allegheny 
delegation was specifically instructed to support the nomination of 
Gen. Stewart in the convention at Butler] were stated to Messrs. Adams 
and Logan by Mr. Peterson in my presence,” David Lynch disclosed. 
“I made the convention of which I was a member acquainted with these 
artifices, as far as I was then acquainted with them; and I accordingly 
opposed the nomination of Mr. Forward.”!* In the midst of the charges 
and counter charges, the Democratic Republican convention chose John 
Gilmore and James Patterson as its Congressional candidates.!® ‘The 
irony of the situation did not escape the editor of the Crawford Mes- 
senger. He derisively noted that “there have been no less than three 
party Conventions—all professing to be democratic, yet strange as it 
may appear, the candidates selected for Congress by each, to wit: — 
Harmar Denny, Robert Stewart and John Gilmore, are staunch and 


Po ee Gazette, July 27, 1830; Pittsburgh Mercury, August 
, 1830. 


18 Pittsburgh Gazette, August 13, 1830. 
19 Pittsburgh Gazette, July 27, 1830. 
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unwavering federalists —all however, we presume, ‘dyed in the wool,’ 
to the Jackson Faith.”2° 

The Gazette at this time raised a question which, with the appear- 
ance of the Working Men’s parties and so many aspirants for office who 
professed to be pe to support the cause of the workingman, had con- 
founded many. “We know not precisely the line which the working 
men wish to rs teltoem those who are and those who are not work- 
ing men,” complained this western paper.?! In Philadelphia the same 
question had been raised, and one who wrote under the signature of 
“A regular bred Mechanic” had asked the Mechanic’s Free Press “for 
a definition of the term working man.” In its reply the Mechanic's Free 
Press acknowledged “that some difference of opinion exists as to the 
right of a voice in the meetings of “Working Men.’ . . To give a compre- 
hensive definition even of so common a term, is harder then some are 
aware. . . Perhaps we shall not be far from the mark in saying, that 
‘working men are those engaged in productive industry.’” But the most 
perplexing aspect of this question remained unanswered: that is, should 
“the term . . . exclude employers’? To this the Philadelphia Work 
ingmen’s paper gave an equivocal but correct answer. “Most employ- 
ers,” it contended, “unite in their own persons two distinct classes of 
society.”*? To those editors who enthusiastically supported the Working 
Men's party in Western Pennsylvania the Gazette addressed two pleas: 
“Who are working men? —W ho are not workingmen?” But the ques- 
tions went begging for an answer. 

The confusion which was the Working Men’s party in this part 
of the state did not end with the Butler convention. On the twenty- 
fourth of August a Working Men’s meeting was held in Armstrong 
County to take effective steps to ensure “the success of the working- 
men’s party.” They denounced the attempt made “to force upon the 
working men, a congressional nomination entirely at variaace with 
their wishes and interests” by “a late convention of two individuals at 
Butler, through the intrigue and management of a citizen of Allegheny 
county.” It was further stated “that this meeting have not, under any 
circumstances, sufficient confidence in the political view, integrity and 
capacity of Walter Forward and John R. Shannon, and that they are 

20 Crawford Messenger es tae. July 29, 1830. 


21 Pittsburgh Gazette, July 23 
22. Mechanic’s Free Press (Philadelphia) , September 12, 1829. 
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not such men as are calculated to advance the interests of the working 
men of this district.” Not only did they expressly reject these candi- 
dates but suggested that “a working man’s convention . . . be held at 
Butler on Friday the 27th inst,” and recommended that the delegates 
be instructed to support “General R. T. Stewart and the Hon. John 
Gilmore.” Thus the way was paved for another Working Men’s 
convention.28 


It met on August 27 at Butler to select candidates who would rep- 
resent the true interests of the workingmen. Delegates from Allegheny, 
Armstrong, and Butler counties were present. Lewis Peterson of Alle- 
gheny, Philip Clingensmith of Armstrong, and Robert Carnahan of 
Butler were the officers of the convention. The Beaver County delega- 
tion did not attend. With apparently no opposition the convention 
resolved unanimously to “recommend John Gilmore and Robert T. 
Stewart Esqrs. to the suffrages of their fellow citizens of this Congres- 
sional district at the approaching election.”*4 The Allegheny Democrat 
was convinced that this convention truly represented the interests of the 
workingmen. Said the editor: 

We are happy to see the results of the Working Men’s Convention. 
The honest and candid of all parties were convinced that this party 
had been most basely defrauded in the surreptitious convention held 
on the 23d July—and will acknowledge that it behooved them to avow 
their wishes in a manner that could not be mistaken and by organs 
that could be confided in. That convention held on the 27th instant 
fully and truly represented the sentiments of the working-men... 
and we... therefore expect that Ticket nominated will receive the 
united support of the Farmer and Mechanic.25 

In an attempt to clear up some of the confusion which prevailed 
and to demonstrate to the public that this gathering truly represented 
the will of the workingmen, a long statement was prepared for the 
edification of the public. Once again the events surrounding the July 22 
convention were retraced in great detail so as to point out the illegality 
of that proceeding. It was charged that the convention of July 22 “was 
not a convention of delegates of the working men of the district. It did 
not express their sentiments, nor were its members the regularly nomi- 
nated delegates of that respectable body of citizens.” Furthermore it 
was stated that this rump convention had arrogated to itself the “re- 


) 


23 Pittsburgh Mercury, September 3, 1830. 
24 Pittsburgh Mercury, September 1, 1830. 
5 Allegheny Democrat (Pittsburgh), August 31, 1830. 
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sponsibility of nominating candidates for this large congressional dis- 
trict,” and then proceeded to act “in defiance of the positive instructions 
of the convention of delegates for Allegheny county, where twenty-one 
townships and wards were represented, as well as in the total absence 
of all representation from Butler and Armstrong counties.” 


In contrast it was pointed out that the convention now assembled 
consisted of officially selected and instructed delegates. They pointed 
with pride to their candidates. The fact that Robert Stewart had 
formerly owned extensive iron works and now was engaged in the 
manufacture of salt, it was asserted, definitely identified him with the 
working men of the district. Gilmore’s long career of public service and 
his experience in legislative proceedings admirably fitted him for this 
task, they claimed, without making any effort to associate him in any 
specific way with the working men.”*, 

By October the political picture had cleared somewhat. John 
Shannon and James Patterson withdrew their names from the list of 
candidates so that there remained five candidates in the field. The 
Democratic Republican and the Working Men’s tickets according to 
the Mercury were identical; that is, Robert T. Stewart and John Gilmore 
were the candidates. But the Gazette and the Statesman printed their 
names with no party designation. Harmar Denny and William Ayres 
were the candidates of the Antimasonic party, and Walter Forward was 
humorously referred to by some of the papers as the “Worked Men’s” 
candidate.?? 


The campaign was desultory with no real issues being discussed 
by any of the candidates. It was more a campaign of personalities than 
issues with the names of Jackson and Clay figuring prominently in the 
contest. The Gazette hinted that Stewart’s candidacy was “to aid Mr. 
Gilmore,” since “it is absolutely demonstrable that the success of Gil- 
more is tantamount to the defeat of Stewart.” John B. Butler, the editor 
of the Statesman and one of the founders of the Working Men’s party, 
was accused by the Allegheny Democrat of campaigning “against 
Gen. R. T. Stewart, the regularly nominated candidate of the Working- 
men’s party, to which he [the editor] professes to belong; and tacitly 
supports Harmar Denny Esq., the anti-masonic candidate.” Further- 

26 Pittsburgh Mercury, September 1, 1830. 


27 Statesman (Pittsburgh) , September 6, 1830; Pittsburgh Mercury, 
September 8, October 6, 1830. 
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more it was rumored that Gilmore’s friends in Butler and Beaver coun- 
ties were working against Stewart and for Walter Forward.?8 


When the final returns of the election were in it was revealed that 
Denny and Gilmore had won the coveted seats. But Stewart, the original 
Working Men’s candidate, did surprisingly well considering the meager 
support and the strong opposition which there was to his candidacy. His 
total vote in the four counties composing the congressional district was 
4,017, while John Gilmore received 4,744, and Harmar Denny, 6,296. 
The other candidate, Walter Forward, who had been branded as an 
ardent supporter of Henry Clay, was given only 3,667 votes. In the 
city of Pittsburgh where the heaviest concentration of industry was 
located and where one would expect to find the largest number of 
propertyless voters, Denny nosed out Stewart by 79 votes only. He 
received 637 votes from the four wards in the city while Stewart re- 
ceived 558. Gilmore was given 455 votes and Forward, 411. But party 
labels meant very little and it was the identity of the individual candi- 
date which had the greater drawing power.”® 


The Working Men’s party in Western Pennsylvania was but an 
episode in that factional strife which had characterized the politics of 
the state since 1816.8° Its existence was brief and torn by internal 
strife. Clay and Jackson partisans were its midwives and in the ensuing 
struggle for the control of the “child” the supporters of Jackson won out. 
This party barely survived one election, but this was probably its whole 
purpose for being. As far as can be determined, at no time during its 
short life were there any bona fide workingmen associated with this 
movement, and their only contribution to the party was its name. Some 
abortive attempts were made later to organize “a political Association of 
Working Men” in Pittsburgh but nothing ever came of these efforts.*! 


28 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 5, 1830; Allegheny Democrat (Pitts- 
burgh, September 21, 1830. 

29 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 19, 1830; Pittsburgh Mercury, Oc- 
tober 20, 1830. 

30 For a keen and lucid analysis of this aspect of Pennsylvania 
politics, see Philip S. Klein, Pennsylvania Politics, a Game without 
Rules, 353 ff. (Philadelphia, 1940). 

81 Working Man’s Advocate, December 4, 1830, May 21, 1831. 




















THE MINSTREL OF THE ALLEGHENIES 


HARVEY B. GAUL 


Chapter VII: Young Folks and ‘‘Old 
Folks at Home” 


To HIGH TIDE of Stephen Foster’s career was during 1850, ’51, and 
‘52, when he had returned from Cincinnati and wrote such num- 
bers as Old Folks at Home followed by the great Kentucky folk song. 

His first years free from business interruptions led to a rich out- 
pouring. Royalty checks were mounting. He had few expenses beyond 
postage, ink and paper and he was still the simple, studious composer 
who paid his bills as he went along and had his lodgings with his 
family. He felt he could afford a wife. 

Over in Stanwix Street in the heart of downtown Pittsburgh lived 
the McDowell family, and Stephen often went across the river to call 
on Jane. She was a beautiful, auburn-haired, open-faced girl who had 
beaux by the dozens. Having once renewed his acquaintance with her 
when she was visiting in Cincinnati Stephen pursued her society 
night after night, and if Jane were otherwise busy spent the time with 
her charming sisters. Her father, Dr. Andrew McDowell, the friend 
of Dickens, had a full set of the master’s works in which a waiting 
caller might browse. 

His most annoying rival was his boyhood friend, Richard Cowan. 
A family narrative relates that one night Jane made an error and the 
two young men appeared at her door simultaneously. Stephen settled 
down with a book while Richard had the preferred spot in the parlor. 
But when Richard Cowan left at the respectable hour of ten-thirty 
Stephen threw down his book, stepped into Jane’s presence, and de- 
manded an immediate “Yes,” or “No.” The answer was “Yes,” and on 
July 22, 1850, they were married. 

Jane had a dressmaker come to the Stanwix Street house to make 
her wedding outfit, a “riding dress” ready for travel. Then she went a 
couple of squares to “C. Arbuthnot’s” and returned with a little, flat, 
hatbox not much bigger than a flapjack and just as limp; and with it a 
box of gloves and gaiters to match her costume, and several fluted 
nightcaps. Stephen was no Beau Brummell but for his wedding, like 
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any other youth of twenty-four, he ordered gray trousers, narrow at the 
bottom, a flowered waistcoat, and for crowning glory an oversized 
beaver topper. These costumes, and the wedding which was the Epis- 
copal service performed by the Rev. Mr. Theodore B. Lyman, were 
described by the bride’s sister Agnes who wrote soon afterward to an- 
other sister, Marian. She mentions the wedding cake, the ice cream, 
the three kinds of wine, and, in sarcasm, “the delightful serenade” 
given them that night by hoodlums who first played and shouted for 
two hours before the wrong house. No matter what the years brought, 
Stephen’s was a regulation wedding of his day. 

The family had been boarding in various places in Allegheny 
prior to Stephen’s marriage, but now they decided to be together again. 
So Stephen brought his bride home to their former residence on the 
Commons and moved in with his father and mother, Morrison when 
he was at home, Henry and his wife (the attractive Mary Burgess 
whom he had married three years before), and two servants to run the 
place. William, Sr., was confined to his bed at the time,! and there 
was an occasional tightness in the exchequer. But if Stephen and Jane 
didn’t “live happily ever after” at least for the time being they lived 
equably with a houseful of relations. 

Perhaps because their home was now too crowded to allow him a 
studio, the week he was married Stephen rented an office and became 
businesslike, going to shop to compose. He contributed his share of 
the household budget as did his brothers, and Morrison kept the ac- 
counts. Working regularly, it seemed to Stephen that he couldn’t get 
his songs down fast enough. There were seventeen publications in 1851. 
Some of the songs were banal, some were exceedingly good, and one is 
immortal—Old Folks at Home. Every few months Foster turned out 
a moneymaker, and every year in the early fifties, one or two master- 
pieces. 

He kept a sketchbook and jotted down ideas for tunes, sometimes 
illustrating them with drawings. The first few pages are given over to 
word improvisations for, like “Sentimental Tommy,” he worked at a 
word until he got the right shade of rhyme and meaning. One can 
follow the changes in such a number as Laura Lee (published by Ben- 

1 Howard says: “In 1851, Foster, senior, became an invalid and 


was confined to his room for the four years until his death.” When 
Stephen and Jane were married, he had not yet become an invalid. 
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teen in 51) and his struggles with “Swanee Ribber”—words that are 
unforgettable in any language. 

The verses for two or three of his songs for this year were written 
by someone else—always a mistake with Foster. He wrote two farewell 
songs; the one for Mrs. Harry Woods, Farewell Old Cottage, being 
brought out by Firth, Pond. Soon Benteen published his first mother 
song, Mother, Thou’rt Faithful to Me—he was alternating between 
the two vying firms. 

Dutchtown was only a stone’s throw from Stephen’s home and 
with Henry Kleber’s help he translated and arranged Franz Abt’s In 
den Augen liegt das Herz, which was published by Firth, Pond under 
the title, In the Eye Abides the Heart. Another novelty, Wilt Thou 
Be Gone, Love, was a duet paraphrased from the garden scene of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” one of Foster's most ambitious flights: chromatics, 
voices in thirds, a two-voice mordent, and the whole rising to a graceful 
climax which must have sounded well in those square piano days. 

There were also oversights, either because of matrimony or because 
the songs were coming too fast to record. Thus there came to light in 
1931 a delightful song, Long Ago Day, which Foster had given to his 
minstrel friend, Thomas D. Rice, at this period along with This Rose 
Will Remind You. The first of the “Willie” songs made its appearance, 
Willie, My Brave, dedicated to his old friend Mrs. Andrew Robinson, 
who couldn’t have been as flattered by it as she was when, as Susan 
Pentland, she had received her first tribute. 

A success of the year was Ring de Banjo. Despite the debate as 
to whether the Negro played the banjo (some say he only knew the 
fiddle and the bones, and others grow philologistic and claim the word 
is derived from the Congoese “Banjar”), along came Foster with a 
good stirring rhythm to capture the End Man’s mood, writing as only 
he knew how. Another popular number was Oh! Boys, Carry Me ’Long. 
Within a short time it ran into twenty editions and a guitar arrange- 
ment was brought out. Firth, Pond published both of these triumphs 
and the receipts rolled in. In six-eight time, key of F, the latter song 
has a marked lilt and strong originality. It is still used, thanks to its ap- 
pealing chorus line, “Carry me till I die.” 

The nugget of pure gold in the run-of-mine output of 1851 was 
Old Folks at Home. This was published about twelve months after 


Stephen's marriage to Jane, and five months after their only child, a 
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daughter Marion, was born. According to Evelyn Morneweck (Morri- 
son’s daughter and an exemplary chronicler), this was on April 18, 1851. 
Stephen’s glory was then at full tide. 

Every great song has its legend, sometimes the sheerest romance, 
and occasionally a vestige of truth. The legend of Old Folks at Home 
is almost as much quoted as the song. From Morrison’s excellent bio- 
graphy the story has traveled around the world. Let him tell it: 


One day in 1851 Stephen came into my office on the banks of the 
Monongahela, Pittsburgh, and said to me, ‘‘What is a good name of 
two syllables for a Southern river? I want to use it in this new song 
of ‘‘Old Folks at Home.’’ 

I asked him how Yazoo would do ‘‘Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘that has been 
used before.’’ I then suggested Pedee. ‘‘Oh, pshaw,’’ he replied, ‘‘I 
won't have that!’’ I then took down an atlas from the top of my desk 
and opened the map of theUnited States. We both looked over it and 
my finger stopped at the ‘‘Swanee,”’ a little river in Florida emptying 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 


‘“‘That’s it, that’s it exactly,’’ exclaimed he, delighted, as he 
wrote the name down; and the song was finished, commencing, ‘‘Way 
Down Upon de Swanee Ribber.’’ He left the office, as was his cus- 


tom, abruptly, without saying another word, and I resumed my 
work. 


Had Foster known more about that muddy little creek called the 
Swanee he might not have been so enthusiastic. Any two-syllable 
name would have done, but between Peedee and Yazoo there must of 
necessity have been “one more river to cross.” Even if Foster knew 
nothing of Florida, or any other place “up and down de whole creation,” 
the word was just right for his purpose. Inspiration and accuracy do 
not always go hand in hand. 

So came that international classic and the world had another 
folksong to sing and Europe received another impression of plantation 
life. Simple, dignified, the famous fragment has musical perfection. 

Firth, Pond published the piece in October, 1851, and it was de- 
posited for copyright under the caption, “An Ethiopian Melody as sung 
by Christy's Minstrels—written and composed by E. P. Christy.” 
Then the confusion began. 

The song ran into hundreds of thousands, made a fortune for 
Firth, Pond and Company, and gave Foster a royalty sheet estimated 
at more than $15,000.2 It was one of the world’s greatest sellers. It 





2 The tradition that Foster received $15,000 in royalties from the 
sale of Old Folks at Home has become well established. It is fre- 
quently encountered by the Foster student. However, his actual 
earnings were much less than this legendary figure. During his own 
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was heard around campfires in the Civil War, North and South, and 
around campfires in Africa and Australia. Included in all anthologies, 
it has been translated into almost every tongue. Few other folksongs 
have had its success, only Home Sweet Home surpassing its appeal. 

Queen Victoria, when the Fisk Jubilee Singers came to London, 
is said to have asked for it at every performance. It was tremendously 
popular at the time when England was interested in our affairs in the 
South and was repeated in high cockney accents in all the music halls. 
Canada enjoyed it, even the voyageurs of Quebec borrowed the idiom 
and sang Old Folks at Home in patois. Minstrelsy was spreading. 

Foster had already entered into an agreement with Ned (Edwin 
P.) Christy and that entrepreneur had capitalized on him while omit- 
ting his name from the title page. When Foster gave Christy the rights 
to Old Folks at Home he gave him the rights of show publication, a 
move that he later regretted. Morrison Foster states that Christy gave 
the composer $500 for the exclusive privilege of bringing this song out, 
but it is possible that Morrison forgot the exact amount and added a 
zero. Five hundred dollars would have been an unheard of sum for 
those days, as up to this time Foster had received only ten dollars for 
the same sort of contract. A letter that Stephen wrote to Christy in 


life, Stephen’s royalties were $1,647.46. After his death, his heirs re- 
ceived an additional $1,923.09 from the song, and $40.53 from ar- 
rangements of it. This makes a total of $3,611.08 in royalties for ©’ 
Folks at Home. The amount would have been greater if, in 1857, Ste- 
phen had not sold back to his publishers his future interest in this 
song. 

8 Foster sold Christy the right to have Christy’s name listed on 
the title page of Old Folks at Home as author and composer. Christy 
paid fifteen dollars for this privilege (not five hundred dollars as 
Morrison Foster stated years later). This transaction took place as 
a result of Stephen’s own suggestion, so Christy did not take advan- 
tage of him as has been frequently stated. When Stephen began to 
realize, in 1852, that Old Folks at Home was among his best works, he 
deeply regretted the bargain that he himself had proposed, and 
asked Christy to permit him to use his own name on future editions 
of the song. Christy, preferring to follow the terms of the bargain 
originally arranged by Stephen, refused. Therefore, all editions uf 
Old Folks at Home published during the period of the first copyright, 
1851-1879, bear the name of E. P. Christy as author and composer, 
and include no reference to Stephen Foster. When the song was re- 
copyrighted in 1879, Morrison Foster made sure that the name of 
Stephen Foster appeared on the title page as author and composer. 

While Foster sold (not gave) Christy the right to have the lat- 
ter’s name on the title page, and gave the Christy Minstrels the right 
to use the song, all the royalties from the sale of the published copies 
of Old Folks at Home went to Foster. 
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May, 1852, is indicative of his concern about his own mounting repu- 
tation. Said he, in part: 

As I once intimated to you, I had the intention of omitting my 
name on my Ethiopian songs, owing to the prejudice against them 
by some, which might injure my reputation as a writer of another 
style of music .. . but have concluded to reinstate my name... and 
to pursue the Ethiopian business without fear or shame and lend all 
my energies to make the business live. .. . But Iam not encouraged 
in undertaking this so long as ‘‘The Old Folks at Home’”’ stares me in 
the face with another’s name on it... . On receipt of your free consent 
...Iwill... willingly refund you the money you paid me on that 
song... . I find I cannot write at all unless I write for public appro- 
bation. 


Christy, in New York and on the road, had the reputation of being 
a straight-shooter. That he gave the rightful composer permission to 
use his own name is apparent, as later editions of all the Ethiopian airs 
are printed “Stephen C. Foster.”4 

There were interesting sidelights in that letter. It shows that Fos- 
ter contemplated writing other music than the minstrel type. Yet, 
when he did change his style, he wrote only doggerel in his efforts to 
sell to the revival and fireside trade. What was this “fear or shame” 
that hounded him all his life? Did his friends still think his huge 
successes ignoble? Or did his bride? Evidently no one—and himself 
least of all—understood the value of his output or dreamed that it would 
place him among the world’s great geniuses. 

The most disturbing thought is the passage saying he cannot write 
at all unless “for public approbation.” That is a strange confession for 
a composer to make. Many illustrious men have written despite the 
public, caring very little whether their songs were used or not. Music 
was in them and it had to come out. If the public fell in line so much 
the better for the public. 

Ned Christy was a typical showman, clainiing everything, and it 
was claimed for him that he invented minstrelsy. This in spite of the 
fact that it had been known up and down the rivers for ten years. 
Christy did, however, arrange the ritual, setting the number of gags 
to be used and adding the olio and the grand finale. He opened in 
New York at Palmo’s Opera House and soon took over Mechanic's 
Hall where his minstrels played for nine years and eleven months to 
S.R.O. audiences: a record deserving our Hollywood adjective, “stu- 
pendous.” 


4 Christy did not give Foster permission to use his own name on 
Old Folks at Home. See note 3 above. 
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Ned retired (he afterward committed suicide) and George Christy 
took over the shows. In conjunction with Henry Woods he made a 
fortune. As most of the performers were either of English or Irish 
descent they wanted to take their hits back to London. In England they 
became known as the Royal Christy Minstrels, and the Queen’s Christy 
Minstrels, and the cockneys changed the name of “End Men” to “Cor- 
ner Men.” But neither Ned nor George ever accompanied the troupes 
abroad; they were Christy only in name. 


England, therefore, heard Foster's airs as soon as they came out 
and his name became a backstage tradition, although the stalls and 
galleries weren’t sure there was such a person. Prime Minister Glad- 
stone attended and forgot the cares of state in the japes and jokes, 
though the learned London Illustrated News stood offside and scoffed 
at the whole technique. 


In the United States, also, there were detractors. Actor-producers 
were worried and one theatrical writer burst into print with: “The 
great and increasing popularity of Negro minstrelsy is a matter of ser- 
ious concern to the purveyor of dramatic exhibitions in every town and 
city upon the vast continent of America.” Querulous John S. Dwight, 
the Boston music critic, and the first of the discerning ones, complained 
in his much-read Journal of Music (published in 1853), that such tunes 
as Old Folks at Home were “erroneously supposed to have taken a deep 
hold of the popular mind . . . such melody breaks out every now and 
then like a morbid irritation of the skin.” This disciple of Brook Farm 
must have been terribly irritated himself, as Foster was exceedingly pop- 
ular and Old Folks at Home was sweeping the country. It had been off 
the press a little less than a year when a scrivener in the Albany State 
Register gave out a rhapsodic review: 

“Old Folks at Home,’’ the last negro melody, is on everybody’s 
tongue, and consequently in everybody’s mouth. Pianos and guitars 
groan to it, night and day; sentimental young ladies sing it... all 
the bands play it; amateur flute players agonize over it at every 
spare moment; the street organs grind it out ... ae butcher boy 
treats you to a strain or two as he hands in the steak for dinner; the 
milkman mixes it up strangely with the harsh ding-dong of his bell 

. indeed at every hour we are forcibly impressed with the fact 
that— 
Way down upon de Swanee Ribber 
Far, far away, 
Dere’s whar my heart is turnin’ ebber 
Dere’s whar de old folks stay. 
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Chapter VIII: “My Old Kentucky Home” 


T HE YEAR 1852 was a lean one for songs, numerically, but two 
written then were of Foster’s best so the result in terms of success 
is very high. 

In the summer Firth, Pond and Company, who took over all his 
publications after their bonanza in Old Folks at Home, issued the well- 
known Massa’s in de Cold Ground—Foster in his richest vein. The 
Christy Minstrels had pre-publication rights and introduced it with 
telling effect. It is magnificently poignant and moved thousands of 
listeners. One finds the familiar “de,” “neber” and “cayse,” but Foster 
fitted the text perfectly to his melodic theme and the result is a notable 
example of pure melody and sure harmonization. Every school child 
knows this nostalgic number and it became the favorite of the locker 
room quartets. Massa’s in de Cold Ground remains today one of the 
world’s great chansons funebres. 


At this time the minstrels had taken over songs of the sea, sailor 
chanteys, and Irish themes, and possibly Stephen thought he could 
merge all three in Maggie by My Side. The composition had a respect- 
able sale but is distinctly below par. There was a duet, written in sixes 
and thirds, The Hour for Thee and Me—a short flight of sixteen bars 
and soon over. A month later appeared another doloroso piece, | Can- 
not Sing Tonight, with a text by George F. Banister. Aside from the 
parlando phrase, “I cannot, I cannot,” the interest lags. However, Fos- 
ter did manage to make a guitar arrangement of his successful Gwine to 
Run All Night and changed the title to the Camptown Races. 


But the furious struggles of the years ‘48 and "49, when he tossed 
off and threw away Uncle Ned and Oh! Susanna; the dreary drudgery 
in Cincinnati and subsequent successes on his return to Pittsburgh; 
and above all, the exhausting past year culminating in the world acclaim 
given to Old Folks at Home, had left him not only depleted but willing 
to rest on his oars and enjoy prosperity. Before Massa’s in de Cold 
Ground had added its quota to his renown, he decided to take a trip 
and see the South that had finally made him famous. 


Dunning, since the Mexican War, had become more and more a 
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riverman, owning his own boat and often taking a voyage as skipper 
or supercargo. He wrote the family that he was planning to come to 
Pittsburgh for freight in February, 1852, and invited them to return 
with him to New Orleans. His packet, the “James Millingar,” was a 
handsome sternwheeler able to hold her own against any other of the 
“Whiskey Haulers” as they were called. 


They organized an agreeable party—almost the old Choral Society: 
Stephen and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew L. Robinson (she was 
the former Susan Pentland), Mrs. William Robinson and her daughter, 
Mary Ann, Richard Cowan (an old rival of Stephen’s), and the lovely 
Jessie Lightner, who later became Morrison Foster's wife. On the down 
trip after a stop at Wheeling they took on more friends at Cincinnati, 
Miss Louise Walker and her two brothers. As T. M. Walker, the 
chronicler, noted, the travelers were all possessed of musical ability 
which made the trip not only pleasant for themselves but for all the 
other passengers who listened on deck. 


Soon they were headed south, “The Deep South” of which Stephen 
wrote so eloquently. He had once made a short river trip with his 
mother as a boy but now he was to pick up authentic local color and at 
last see the levee-land and the cane brake which he had already im- 
mortalized. 


Every morning Dunning invited the party up to the pilot house 
and sometimes Stephen took the wheel, and sometimes when the course 
was straight one of the Walker boys took it. Dunning was both owner 
and captain and if he wished to let his guests take a hand it didn’t 
matter much. The river was wide and the towns fifty miles apart. 


At night the party ascended to the upper deck and watched the 
sun go dipping down as the boat headed westward. The farther south 
they turned the sharper the stars seemed to become; and always the 
great, winding river, with only the swish and push of the water against 
the bow and the breathing of the engines. 

Louisville came into view, lovely, lazy, sprawling Louisville, and 
at the public landing they received an invitation from John Rowan, Jr., 
to bring Stephen's party over to Federal Hill, at Bardstown; a plan they 
had no opportunity, then, to accept. But at some period, either on the 
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return trip or on another unrecorded journey of 1852, Stephen is known 
to have been there.® 

On down the river went the “James Millingar,” running ashore to 
take on a horse or a cow and then laboring off to another bank to unload 
casks of whiskey and sacks of meal. The evening landings were the best 
when the lanterns twinkled their signals and the packet was always in 
danger of running afoul a sandbar. The bells would clang and the 
boat tie in until the fog lifted or the morning sun dried it up. After 
three weeks they made New Orleans and were entranced with the old 
city. Marvelous hours were spent in the old French quarter sampling 
bouillabaisse on stomachs attuned to Pennsylvania buckwheat cakes. 
Then Stephen thought he would look up an old acquaintance, Dan 
Rice. 

Dan Rice was a minstrel man, and New Orleans had a great fond- 
ness for him. They liked their shows a little more refined than in the 
East, but they patronized Rice’s Virginia Serenaders. Stephen Foster 
and Richard Cowan had known the showman back in his old Pitts- 
burgh days when he was driving horses for a prominent family and 
doing an amateur End Man act on the side. Rice knew Stephen as the 
greatest musical contributor the minstrel business had, and used his 
songs. 

The story runs that the young men thought they would like to 
get away from the women-folk for a while and asked Dan Rice to show 
them around town. He gave them a glimpse of the Creole quarter, 
showed them the celebrated street where the “ladies of the evening” 
dallied at their front doors, and finally they asked to be taken to a cock- 
fight—a sport which Pennsylvania and Louisiana had in common. 

“Boys,” said Rice, “I couldn’t think of risking my reputation by 
being seen at a cockfight!” 

However, he found someone who could. And after Rice had 
saved his reputation he rejoined the others for the rest of the city tour, 
“Le Vieux Carre,” Lafhite’s headquarters, the slave block, the old houses 
with gardens. Stephen wished that the Allegheny houses had half of 
New Orleans’ seclusion and wanted particularly a “wandering gallery.” 

5 The writer of these notes does not believe that there is any 
source material that would verify the statement in the first sentence 
of this paragraph, that John Rowan, Jr., sent an invitation to the 


Foster party at Louisville to visit Federal Hill. In fact, there is no re- 
liable evidence that Stephen visited Federal Hill in 1852. 
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Three happy days and the party started back up the river. Baton 
Rouge first, then a stop-over at Natchez—Under-the-Hill: picturesque 
Natchez with its inimitable colored section full of “copy,” a drama in 
every doorway. On up-river, slowly, to Memphis, and a stay at Cairo 
where they entered the Ohio River again. Stephen was curious about 
this town at the forks of the Mississippi because he had already written 
a song about it. 

Back to Cincinnati; and there Dunning decided to send his pas- 
sengers the rest of the way on Captain Batchelor’s “magnificent new 
boat, the peerless ‘Allegheny.’” He, himself, must return down-stream 
to New Orleans. Stephen and Jane went back to their baby and the 
East Commons house while their friends dispersed with many thanks 
for the memorable trip; even more memorable to Stephen and his young 
wife than to the others, for their vacations together were rare. 


An observing contributor to Putnam’s Monthly (1855) noted 
with regret that many “poetasters who never saw a crocodile or smelt 
magnolia blossoms in their lives sit coolly down to write an African ditty 
as a pleasant after-dinner pastime.” But in the case of Stephen Foster 
he already had plenty of contacts before he journeyed into the Negroes’ 
domain. He may not have seen them at work on the plantations until 
he took this New Orleans trip, but he made very few mistakes in his 
verses about “de land ob cotton.” 


Sometime in the year 1852 he went to Bardstown, Kentucky, to 
visit his cousins at the now famous Federal Hall; famous, that is, be- 
cause of his visit.6 That he was familiar with the setting is proved by 
his song, My Old Kentucky Home, which was published the following 


year. 


6 One of the most interesting of all controversies in the Stephen 
Foster story deals with the connection between Stephen, Federal 
Hill, and his great song, My Old Kentucky Home. The controversy is 
summed up in the following questions: (1) Did Stephen Foster ever 
visit Federal Hill? (2) If so, when did he visit it? (3) Did he write 
My Old Kentucky Home there? The reader who is interested in going 
into the various phases of this controversy is referred to two of Fos- 
ter’s chief biographers, John Tasker Howard, Stephen Foster, Ameri- 
ca’s Troubadour, pp. 170-177, and Evelyn Foster Morneweck, Chron- 
icles of Stephen Foster’s Family, vol. 2, pp. 402-413. However, the 
reader who studies these two authorities will become more confused, 
because he will find that they do not agree! 

Howard is skeptical about the evidence offered to uphold the 
Bardstown legends. He states, correctly, that there is no contempo- 
rary, reliable, source material to verify the tradition. While not flatly 
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Thirty miles from Louisville, across the undulating hills, lies Bards- 
town, the ancestral home of the Rowans. A fast Kentucky horse in 
Stephen's day could have made the trip in twelve hours. Over the Lou- 
isville Pike he must have driven, as before him went Louis Philippe and 
the Marquis de Lafayette, and as a mysterious young priest had gone 
in 1789, William de Rohan, and after him, John Rowan, Indian fight- 
er, hunter, duellist, senator, and famous jurist. 

Judge Rowan built Federal Hall, first because this was a hunting 
country, and second because he wanted a country estate that he could 
drive out and enjoy when he grew tired of law in Louisville. Later on 
he enlarged this home, added plantation quarters, and equipped it after 
the fashion of a Southern gentleman. 

Judge Rowan died before Stephen came upon the scene, and 
“Young John,” Stephen’s third cousin, carried on the Rowan traditions. 
He, too, was a man of distinction, a duellist of note. He married Re- 
becca Carnes, a Baltimore belle, and was sent as minister to the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies during President Polk’s administration. 

“Young John” was a highly civilized man and when he returned 
from Venice and Florence he invited gifted men to be his guests at 
Federal Hall. There came Theodore O'Hara, who wrote the much- 
quoted “Bivouac for the Dead,” and William Haines Lytle, author of 
that famous rhetorical speech dear to schoolboys, “I am Dying, Egypt, 
Dying.” Lytle was a cousin of the Fosters and the Rowans. Then came 
the most famous guest of all, “Cousin Steve,” from Pittsburgh. 

Stephen is said to have been in love with the old, brick house and 
the huge ailanthus tree “where the birds made music all the day.” He 
noted how “the corn-top’s ripe and the meadow’s in the bloom,” and as 


denying that Stephen may have visited Federal Hill, he answers 
these questions by saying that it has never been satisfactorily proved 
that he did visit it, or when, or that the song was written there. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Morneweck believes that Foster did visit Bards- 
town in 1852, but states that My Old Kentucky Home was not written 
there, but in Pittsburgh. 

The writer of these notes tends to follow Howard in this contro- 
versy. In his opinion, the controversy will probably never be satis- 
factorily settled. The chances of contemporary source material com- 
ing to light, which will verify the tradition that Foster visited Bards- 
town, either in 1852 or at some other date, seem unlikely. Morrison 
Foster, Mrs. Morneweck’s father, made the definite statement that 
My Old Kentucky Home was composed in Pittsburgh, and there seems 
to be no question about the accuracy of this statement. 
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he looked down from his large second-floor room into the Negro quar- 
ters he could see “the young folks roll on the little cabin floor.” Out 
beyond was the high tableland of the plantation sloping down toward 
the distant Ohio River. It must have been as beautiful a vista then as 
it is today and that he was moved by the panorama one may well believe. 

[he rest, the world knows. My Old Kentucky Home, one of Fos- 
ters finest songs, came from this inspiration. Did he write it there? 
The Kentuckians think so. Or did he write it at home after he left 
Bardstown? 

“Marse Henry Watterson” says he did write it there, and a number 
of other songs, but the Southern editor was not altogether accurate 
about Stephen Foster. It doesn’t really matter as the locale is unques- 
tionably Federal Hill, faithful in background, and as John Philip Sousa 
once said: “If he didn’t write it there in the South he might just as well 
have.” 

The Christy Minstrels introduced the song, Firth, Pond and Com- 
pany published it, and it ran into thousands. Like Old Folks at Home, 
Oh, Susanna, and Oh! Boys, Carry Me ’Long, it achieved the greatest 
possible success. Years later Kentucky was to make it her state song. 

The verse is of superior quality in this lyric. There is no attempt 
at comic contrast or mispronunciation; Foster paints the picture without 
blackface or Tambo and Bones’ help. Was he getting weary of the 
standardized minstrel pronunciation? 

A holograph in the Josiah K. Lilly collection discloses the fact 
that the song was originally to be titled, “Poor Uncle Tom, Good 
Night.” Then Stephen fiddled with the accents as he did in “Swanee 
River” until he got precisely the flavor he wanted, and “Uncle Tom” 
was eventually dropped and “Weep no more my lady,” written in for 
the repetitive first line, “Oh, goodnight, goodnight, goodnight.” There 
are few song writers whose works have been collected and preserved 
as have those of Stephen Foster due to the zeal of his admirer and col- 
lector, Josiah K. Lilly.’ 

Stephen Foster's songs, My Old Kentucky Home among them, 
were used for propaganda in the middle fifties. There were even people 
who fancied he was an out-andout Abolitionist and yet he, and his 

7 Since this was written by Dr. Gaul, the whole Foster Collection 
of the late Josiah K. Lilly of Indianapolis was given by him to the 


University of Pittsburgh where it is housed in a museum called Foster 
Hall and is open to the public. 
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people, were Democrats—in a fire-eating community of Republicans. 
He was serving no political party when he wrote such melodies. He 
merely was moved by the pathos of the unfortunate black man and 
being a sensitive person put his feeling into text and tune. 

Although the Down Easterners wished to use his pieces to incite 
the throngs, that was not Foster’s purpose in composing them. His 
one idea was to write for the minstrels supremely well. He was all 
sympathy for the slaves who passed through Cincinnati and Pittsburgh 
via the Underground Railroad and sensed the injustice meted out to 
the colored man. But he was writing songs—not righting wrongs—and 
he affiliated himself with neither side. He remained aloof, looking— 
as the artist looks—at the subject matter and drawing it as his gifts lay. 

Between the years of 1850 and 1855 there were days of psy cholog- 
ical awakening with men finding themselves, and declaring themselves. 
Such beliefs did not originate in Boston nor, for that matter, in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. They were not born in the political forum or in 
the hustings however much they may have been stimulated in those 
places. Like Topsy, in that propagandistic piece Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
these convictions just grew. 

John Brown of Pottawatomie may have gone through Pennsylvania, 
or Stephen may have met Harriet Beecher Stowe in Cincinnati. Cer- 
tainly anyone as interested in the Negro as himself would have read her 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, a book that swept the country as did his Old Folks 
at Home, and was instrumental in fanning the conflagration that started 
the Civil War. But even though Foster had now met his lay figures face 
to face, had seen his beloved Negroes on the plantations and in de cane 
brake, he continued being a commentator in his sad (or merry.) music. 

The debate became more heated, hateful and intense, and in the 
midst of it—perhaps because of it—he was to abandon his Negro lay 
and sing of other matters.® 


8 Strictly speaking, there were no “Republicans” in Pittsburgh, or 
elsewhere, in 1852, for the Republican party, as such, did not come 
into existence until 1856. 

9 Foster did not permanently abandon the Negro theme. In 1860 
he wrote three songs of this type, of which one, Old Black Joe, is 
among his best. 
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Chapter IX: ‘Stephen Stands Alone’ 


TEPHEN’S successes may have gone to his head, or the trip South 

have disrupted his love of Allegheny, for in the spring of 1853 he 
left his wife and baby and went to New York for a year and a half. 
Jane seems not to have been averse—or perhaps, like other wives, she 
could not stop him. 

Why she did not go with him is another matter that has beguiled 
the commentators ever since. In these days temporary separations be- 
cause of business affairs are so usual one would not question the ar- 
rangement. But a letter written by Stephen's sister Henrietta from 
Youngstown, to Morrison in June, 1853, indicates that she was troubled 
although not surprised. And she asks what Stephen “did” with little 
Marion. A logical reason (to this writer) for his going off alone would 
have been that he couldn’t stand hearing the baby cry. No musician 
can—and few plumbers or “real estators.” 

This was the first public break, and though Foster came back to 
his wife and to the family when his father was failing, things were not 
the same. New York had poisoned him, as later it was to singe his 
wings. 

There are people in old Allegheny who say that Stephen never 
should have married at all (Allegheny is a gossipy place); that “he 
used to make his wife get up in the middle of the night and listen to 
his songs!” Irrelevant and unimportant. Every writing husband de- 
mands that his wife listen to him immediately, and every wife of a 
poet or musician is geared to the getting-up job six weeks after her 
wedding day. Other, more sinister detractors claim it was his drinking 
that alienated Jane. Perhaps it was, in the end, but his dissipation is 
not known to have been great until he had returned from his triumphs 
in the metropolis and was buried alive in Allegheny after he had buried 
his father and mother. It might be more fair to attribute the break to 
“too much family.” 

Any creative artist can tell you that songs may be begun but 
never finished under the acceleration of whiskey, and at this period 
Stephen was finishing off his best work. Morrison, who always puts 
a good face on family matters, says simply: “After his marriage Stephen 
received very flattering offers from the publishers in New York, and 
strong inducements to make that city his home. He removed there 
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and had every favorable prospect that a young man could hope for. 
He was paid a certain sum for every song he might choose to write, 
besides a royalty on the copies printed.” 

So he went to see Firth, Pond and Company and that firm was 
delighted to meet him, made contacts for him, and tried to help him 
get orientated. But Stephen was lonely and nervous and New York was 
hardly a soporific. He spent a great deal of time at the home of Giliad 
Smith, William Foster's brother-in law, where the family made him 
welcome. It was Giliad’s sister, Lavinia, who afterward became Mrs. 
J. Edgar Thomson, wife of the well-known third president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

During his New York interval, Stephen made many guitar arrange- 
ments. It was the favorite instrument of traveling musicians, and Firth, 
Pond made a practice of bringing out guitar numbers after the new 
songs were known. There is a theory that the guitar is a trivial instru- 
ment, probably because so many amateurs essay it. Yet Beethoven 
wrote for it, Schumann considered it for the “romanza” of his D-minor 
symphony, Rossini used it in the “Barber of Seville,” and Mozart em- 
ployed it in “Don Giovanni.” Hector Berlioz and the moderns have 
also given it place. In Stephen Foster’s case, however, making such 
arrangements of his own works was a wasteful time-taker. 

His output of 1853 in strange surroundings was crowded and 
uneven, yet several interesting numbers appeared, and two great mas- 
ter songs: My Old Kentucky Home,’ previously mentioned, and in 
quite another vein, Old Dog Tray. This song may also have been com- 
posed in quieter days at home, except that composers in Foster's era did 
not suffer the time-lag they do now when publishers hold songs for a 
year or two before they find room for them in their catalogues. (There 
were fewer composers—and no shortage of paper.) 

One of this year's songs was Annie My Own Love, whose chief 
interest lies in the fact that the words were written by an old Pittsburgh 
friend, Charles P. Shiras, who often submitted stanzas to Stephen." 
Several instrumental numbers made their appearance, and a gospel 


10 My Old Kentucky Home was published on January 31, 1853, 
while Stephen was still in Pittsburgh. 

11 There is a legend that Stephen’s friend, Charles P. Shiras, wrote 
the verses of many of his songs, but this is incorrect. Only one pub- 
lished Foster song, Annie My Own Love, had verses written by Shiras. 
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hymn, There’s a Land of Bliss.12 The melody was taken from his 
Old Uncle Ned all tricked out with hosannahs and “shouts”: an example 
of what New York led him into writing—or rewriting—when he essayed 
the religious form for which he had no bent. 


Two other simple songs appeared in 1853 and one that justifies his 
reputation, Old Dog Tray. As a child Stephen was a nuisance to his 
father and mother because he was always collecting stray dogs and 
cats. He would pick them up along the river or on the cov ered bridge, 
and home he would bring them. The more forlorn the animal the 
more he would cherish it. “When he was older there was always a dog 
at his heels as he strolled along Ridge Avenue. A friend, C ‘olonel Mat- 
ther I. Stewart, said he would give him a real dog, and presented him 
with a handsome setter. That dog became a well-known companion. 
Stephen would take him to play ‘with the children on the Common 
ian he went to feed the pigeons, and the more the youngsters pulled 
his tail and tumbled him around the more the dog enjoyed it. Morrison 
says: “When he wrote ‘Old Dog Tray’ he put into verse and song the 

. remembrances of his faithful dog.” 

Foster gave the lyric one of his best tunes. When it was introduced 
by the Christy Minstrels it was a complete success and has been ever 
since. Of all the dog songs written before that day and afterward, Old 
Dog Tray remains the best of the canine catalogue. It wasn’t long be- 
fore there was a whole new generation of dogs named “Tray” and 
Stephen Foster was their godfather.1* Of course the song has had to 
stand a tremendous amount of paraphrasing—such as “He’s flea-bitten, 
he's not kind, and his tail sticks out behind,” but whatever the words 
‘and his own are apt) the gay mood strikes a responsive chord. 

Firth, Pond published the number under the general title of 
Foster's American Melodies, and it became as popular in England as in 
America. When Colonel Jack Haverly took his famous “Mastodon 
Minstrels—Forty, Count ‘Em! Forty!” to London in 1880 he featured 
it by having his End Man appear leading a fox terrier with an umbrella 

12 Stephen actually had nothing to do with the hymn, There’s a 
Land of Bliss. The publishers simply took a religious poem, which 
was not the work of Stephen, and set the words to his own air of Old 
Uncle Ned. There were many adaptations of favorite Foster melo- 
dies, hundreds of which are in the Foster Hall Collection. 

13 “Tray” was already a popular name for a dog. However, there is 


no doubt that Stephen’s song helped to make the name even more 
popular. 
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tied to its head. Christy added one of his celebrated whistling choruses, 
singing the lines first and then whistling a free and fancy refrain. 

Early in 1854 (still in the New York period) Firth, Pond paid 
Stephen a welcome $150 for compiling a book of popular numbers 
called The Social Orchestra, arranged by “a gentleman of acknowledged 
musical taste, and composer of some of the most popular airs ever 
written in this or any other country.” Another effort of that year was 
the controversial Ellen Bayne. His defamers accuse him of taking his 
theme from that old Baptist camp meeting hymn later glorified into 
John Brown's Body, a silly accusation as the two only coincide when 
the famous Civil War song is stripped of its melodic passing notes. One 
might better argue that John Brown’s Body was taken from Foster's 
Ellen Bayne as it appeared almost a decade afterward. If one wanted to 
imagine he owed the tune to anything preceding Foster could have 
copied one nearer home, as the first four bars resemble an old German 
folksong, Singing Birds Have Come Again, a tune often heard in 
Dutchtown, Allegheny. 

Then came one of his worst songs, and contrary to the respect owed 
public taste it proved one of his greatest sellers. That anemic number 
was the second of the Willie songs, Willie We Have Missed You, and 
its sensational success prompted Foster to turn on the Willie spigot and 
permit more to flow. Summer brought Jeanie with the Light Brown 
Hair, the first of his “Jeanie” and “Jenny” songs, all popularly supposed 
to be tributes to his wife, Jane. This is one of Foster’s loveliest melodies, 
Scotch in character. Although lacking the Scotch “twist” it has the flavor 
of the Highlands. A rising scale, ad lib., enhances the melody and even 
when sung today it has undeniable drawing power. Jeanie with the 
Light Brown Hair ran into many editions and has been used by the 
world’s great artists. The fact that this love song was brought out in 
New York a year after he had left Jane, or “Jeanie,” shows that he was 
not only still devoted to her but also homesick. 

At first New York was absorbing for it offered varied amusement. 
He could see Mathilda Herron in a new play called “The Lady of the 
Camelias,” or if he felt naughty take in an extravaganza at Niblo’s Gar- 
dens. A seat at Castle Garden would allow him to hear M. Jullien in 
“the most perfect salle de concert in the world.” There was plenty of 
theatre, even if most of it was Shakespeare and the rest minstrel shows 


which threatened to put the bard back on the shelf. The “Great Phineas 
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T. Barnum” gave unparalleled minstrelsy; or Stephen could saunter over 
to Broadway opposite Astor House and listen to the all-day band concert 
on Barnum’s balcony. 


If he didn’t attend formal concerts it was because he didn’t care 
for them. Jenny Lind was drawing her thousand dollars a night and 
Ole Bull was in New York playing his violin, trying to recoup a fortune 
lost in Stephen’s state where he had attempted to found the idealistic 
colony of Oleana along communal lines. But what Stephen liked best 
was the half-day cruise to Staten Island where his cousins, the Smiths, 
lived, and where they would hire a gig and drive over to New Dorp to 
cool off in the breeze that blew through the narrows. 

This style of living taxed his resources, however, and as early as 
July of ’53 he wrote Morrison asking for the return of a note on his 
publishers (that he had signed over to him) for $125. “I am not living 
expensively,” he says, “and I hope it will not be long before I can pay 
you back. . . . I am about to bring out a couple of good songs.” He was 
right about the couple of good ones. They were My Old Kentucky 
Home and Old Dog Tray.'4 

His articles of agreement with Firth, Pond and Company, dated 
December 21, 1854, show that he was to receive ten per cent on all 
future vocal compositions, and enumerate twenty-nine previously pub- 
lished compositions on which he had already received eight or ten per 
cent. Other paragraphs mention the terms for instrumental works, and 
for arrangements. Stephen’s royalty sheet may not have been comparable 
to that of our Tin Pan Alley but it gave him a lucrative income. Four 
of his songs ran into large figures, Old Folks at Home, Massa’s in de 
Cold Ground, My Old Kentucky Home and Old Dog Tray. If we had 
not later, in his lean days, drawn advances on his publisher and finally 
sold back his contracts he might have lived on his royalties all his life. 
It is interesting to see how nearly right the public taste was in appraising 
his output. 

Although Foster had offers from other publishers in the days of 
his success he remained loyal to Firth, Pond, and they to him. He was 
their golden goose. At this period it cannot be said that he was a bad 

14 Since My Old Kentucky Home was published in January, 1853, 
this could not have been one of the songs. Old Dog Tray was no 
doubt one of them since it was published in August. Little Ella and 


Old Memories were both published in December. Stephen might have 
been working on one of these songs at the time he wrote to Morrison. 
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business man. He was drawing more than other contemporary com- 
posers and his royalty sheets were not exceeded until present-day com- 
posers learned how to augment their incomes by adding mechanical 
rights. 

After a year of New York he began to grow tired of it, and from 
their letters one learns that the members of his family were worried 
about him. Dunning wrote Brother Morrison in March of '54: “Have 
you heard anything from Stephen lately? Notwithstanding his foolish 
and unaccountable course I hope he will make a comfortable living for 
himself.” Which might refer to one of two things—his separation from 
his wife, or his insistence on a “foolish” career. One thing that upset 
Stephen, himself, was the disquieting news that arrived about his 
father. He was getting old, and letters urged Stephen to come home. 

So one day in the early fall when the buttonball trees in St. Paul’s 
vard were shedding their leaves and the grass on the Middle Church 
green was turning dry, he called in a second-hand man and without 
pausing to haggle told him to take away his scanty furnishings. With- 
in twenty-four hours he was headed over the mountains. 

His mother was visiting relatives in Philadelphia when he made 
this unannounced decision, for a letter from her to Morrison dated 
October 19, 1854, says: “Tell Stephen his letter was a great relief to me 
to know that all is well at home.” And further on she adds, “Give my 
love to dear Stephen and tell him that I wrote him a letter after I came 
here and directed it to New York.” So Stephen had moved fast. On 
the other hand Morrison makes a fine scene in describing Stephen's 
arrival home at night to a dark house, where, recognizing his footstep, 
his mother rushes down from her husband’s sickroom and finds him 
weeping on the doorstep. An account that is so likely one hopes it is 
true. 

The love of the sons and daughters for their mother «pproached 
adoration. It was in her room that as children they would gather in the 
evening listening to her stories of former days. She would show the 
girls how to knit and sew and help the boys with their lessons. Some- 
times, Morrison says, she would break into their games with “Now, my 
children, kneel down here around me and let us pray to our heavenly 
Father.” Consequently there was sanctuary wherever she was. Any boy, 
at any time, coming home to such a mother, might well break into tears. 
From that day in the fall when Stephen hurried home he tried to 
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help with his father’s care until suddenly, a few months later, on January 
18, 1855, Eliza Tomlinson Foster died. She was apparently well and 
there was no warning but one day while shopping she was stricken with 
apoplexy. The shock to her youngest son unnerved him. Nor did he 
ever recover. 

Stephen transferred his devotion to his father, waiting on him at 
home and attending to his outside affairs. In six months, however, 
William Barclay Foster followed his wife. The light had been flickering 
for some time and on July 27, 1855, the worn wick gutted and went out. 

The old Quartermaster drew down his flag, the cortege formed, 
and the muffled drums beat. Pittsburgh accorded him a magnificent 
civic and military funeral. He was escorted over the river up past 
sullitt’s Hill and the White Cottage, and on to Allegheny Cemetery. 
They laid him beside his beloved companion where the grass had hardly 
grown. After him, in quick succession, more rounded mounds were to 
appear. 

William Foster was a distinguished man and a great force in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Some people still consider him the outstanding 
member of the family. His name was venerated and his descendants 
engraved on his stone: “His children are proud of his memory.” 


(To be Continued) 











THE INDIAN FRONTIER OF 1763 
WILBUR R. JACOBS 


HE YEAR 1763, long recognized as a significant turning point in the 

history of the American west, was marked by raging war and de- 
structive violence along the Indian frontier. During the summer of 
1763 the tempest of Indian warfare broke upon the thin system of 
British fortifications, isolated from the nearest colonial settlements by 
vasts forests and mountain ridges. These settlements on the frontier of 
1763 generally followed a highly irregular line which connected Ger- 
man Flats on the Mohawk; Carlisle, Pennsylvania; Winchester, Virginia; 
Wachovia (now Winston Salem, North Carolina); and Augusta, 
Georgia.! Closely paralleling this encroaching edge of white settlement 
was the retreating frontier of the Indian.2 Almost two hundred miles 
west of these parallel frontiers was Fort Pitt, the stronghold of the 
sritish fortification system, located at the forks of the Ohio. Fort Detroit, 
the other bulwark of British defense, was situated in the heart of a great 
wilderness over two hundred miles northwest of Fort Pitt. 

Occupying the expanse of primeval forest was a race of hunters 
who Indian superintendent Sir William Johnson declared were “the 
_ most formidable of any uncivilized body of people in World.”* The 
superintendent further observed that “hunting and war” were the sole 
occupations of these warriors, and one occupation qualified them in 
skill for the other. Such a people could not be held in subjection by a 
mere line of attenuated fortifications in the North American wilderness.* 

By 1763 the forces of civilization had not appreciably decimated 
the native population of the great eastern linguistic families.5 The far- 
flung Algonquian family was scattered throughout much of Canada, 
the Great Lakes region, and the northeastern Mississippi Valley. One 
reliable report listed 4,000 fighting men in the powerful Ottawa 
confederacy alone. The most feared of all the Indian families, however, 
were not the Algonquian but the Iroquois. A glance at the famous John 


NOTE: Dr. Jacobs, a teacher of American history at Santa Barbara 
College, University of California, is the author of a book entitled 
Diplomacy and Indian Gifts (Stanford University Press, 1950), for a 
review of which see ante, 34:145 (June, 1951). For the convenience 
of the general reader of this article, Dr. Jacobs’ many footnote com- 
ments and citations, most useful to serious students of the subject, 
are appended to this account.—Ed. 
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Mitchell map of North America in 1755 ®reveals that nation after nation 
of the aborigines had either been “extirpated” or “subdued” by the proud 
Six Nations. It appears that only the Cherokee in the South and the 
bison hunters of the Great Plains were able to resist these conquerors.’ 
Although the Mohawk, often regarded by contemporary colonial officials 
as leaders of the Iroquois confederacy, had dwindled to a mere 160 
fighting men by 1763, there still remained almost 2,000 of the fiercest 
warriors in North America in the Six Nations.* Over half of these were 
Seneca tribesmen, and the leaders of this nation had an abiding hatred 
for the British.® 

Despite the fact that the Iroquois and the Algonquian were indeed 
a redoubtable barrier to western emigration in 1763, still large numbers 
of the so-called Indian “gun men” lived in close proximity to the South- 
ern colonies. ?° Superintendent John Stuart estimated that the total war- 
rior population in the Southern district was almost 14,000" as compared 
with Sir William Johnson’s calculation that about 12,0001? tribesmen 
were located in the Northern department. These enumerations make 
a total of some 22,000 fighting men who, in 1763, might well have been 
organized into a carefully devised and secret plan for the annihilation of 
the English frontier settlements. 

Such a plan was conceived by the Seneca in 1761 according to a 
recently discovered George Croghan diary, and in the Indian scheme of 
attack the Northern and Southern tribes were to be joined by an invad- 
ing French army which had been promised by the Canadians. Detroit 
and Fort Pitt were to be the key points for the assault while the smaller 
outposts like Presqu’Isle, Le Boeuf, and Venango were to be overwhelm- 
ed and the traders murdered.!* Although this conspiracy was uncovered 
by British agents before it could be put into effect, the strategy of the 
plan is important for two reasons. First it shows that the Seneca were 
willing to fight side by side with their inveterate enemies, te Chero- 
kee;!4 and second, the details of the plan help to buttress Francis Park- 
man’s weakly-documented thesis that an extensive conspiracy under the 
leadership of Pontiac did take place.4® Parkman held that the genius of 
the great Ottawa chief furnished logic and guidance to the secret 
machinations of the Seneca, the only member of the Six Nations which 
fought the British in the uprising of 1763.1® 

It is understandable today why this confederacy, as a unit, failed to 
seize the leadership of the war from the Ottawa. The Iroquois had long 
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since given up their position as a balance of power between the French 
and the English, and in 1759 they publicly abandoned their traditional 
policy of neutrality in giving whole-hearted support to the British forces 
under Sir Jeffery Amherst.!* After the conquest of Canada in 1760, 
most of the proud chiefs of the Six Nations had fallen under the influ- 
ence of that master of Indian diplomacy, Sir William Johnson. But the 
Seneca, who had always been lukewarm in their acceptance of British 
presents, became more and more incensed with the burden of British 
power. They missed the courtship of French emissaries like the Joncaire 
brothers and yearned to drive the encroaching British back, even into the 
sea.}8 

It is important to note that the Seneca, as well as all the other tribes 
who participated in the Indian war of 1763, had justifiable complaints 
against the British government, the colonists, and more particularly the 
fur traders. The Indian grievances against the white man were just as 
genuine as were the grievances of the American colonists against 
England at the time of the American Revolution. Yet we do not refer 
to our War of Independence as a “conspiracy,” although some British 
leaders regarded it in that light. The word conspiracy usually implies the 
plotting of persons for a sinister or unlawful purpose. If Pontiac and his 
confederate chiefs had aroused the Indians to fighting frenzy and then 
launched a secret attack without the background of grievances, the word 
conspiracy might be more acceptable. When Francis Parkman used this 
word conspiracy, an intriguing word for a title, he did not do justice to 
tribal aspirations for self-determination. Thus Pontiac provided the lead- 
ership for a war of Indian independence, not a “conspiracy.”!® This in- 
terpretation generally agrees with the conclusions of Howard H. Peck- 
ham, the author of a recent book on Pontiac.?° 

[he grievances that promoted native discontent and thus caused 
this war for Indian independence were multiple. A basic reason for the 
uprising was the encroachment upon Indian lands, and contemporary 
newspapers in England regarded this factor as the most fundamental 
issue of the war.?! The tribesmen were angered, moreover, by other fac- 
tors which were equally important to them. 

Sir Jeffery Amherst's tightfisted policy of economy after the French 
and Indian War was responsible for the discontinuance of what had for- 
merly been a liberal policy of giving presents to the Indians. Gifts of 
munitions, food, jewelry, war paint, and fancy clothes embellished with 
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lace and tinsel were highly prized by the tribesmen.2? The Seneca were 
loud in their protests against the interruption of presents of guns and 
powder, maintaining that these items were essential for hunting pur- 
poses.28 The Ottawa, as another example, were deeply resentful over 
the loss of French gifts and also of the English policy of withholding 
munitions which could be turned against their very benefactors instead 
of being used for hunting.”4 

The occupation of the western posts by the British army was viewed 
by Indian leaders in an unhappy light. Arrogant officers and soldiers in- 
sulted the proud warriors, and they demanded, under Amherst’s orders, 
that the tribesmen hunt for a living instead of expecting free supplies. 
When the warriors did follow this advice and brought their pelts and 
skins to the forts, they found a stiff trading schedule posted at such 
places as Fort Pitt. For a cheap stroud blanket made of woolen rags a 
hunter was obliged to give in trade two good beaver pelts or three buck 
skins.25 Eventually, however, the warriors found that they could not 
even hunt because of a lack of ammunition. Sullen discontent was the 
result—the smouldering fire of rebellion. George Croghan, Johnson's 
deputy Indian agent, saw the handwriting on the wall. He tried to 
pacify the embittered warriors around Fort Pitt by giving them presents 
from his own pocket which amounted to as much as a year’s salary.?° 

Added to this unsatisfactory situation was the rumor spread by the 
French that the British intended to reduce the Indians to slavery. Un 
doubtedly Sir Jeffery Amherst wanted to see the Indians hunt for a liv- 
ing. He once went so far as to declare that they should be exterminated, 
even advocating resort to smallpox in germ warfare;?? but he did not 
have slavery as an objective in his Indian policy. The more important 
fact remains, however, that the Indians believed such rumors. Even Pon- 
tiac gullibly accepted the story that a great French army would join him 
to drive the British out of North America.?8 

So thoroughly had the simple life of the Indians been disrupted by 
European civilization’s westward march, that in many instances the 
tribesmen were reduced to what they called “nakedness” and “starva- 
tion.” The evil effects of smallpox and rum, coupled with the almost un- 
speakable abuses of the renegade fur traders, had all done their work.” 

When a prophet arose among the Delaware with a message from 
the Great Spirit, the bewildered Indians eagerly grasped at this ray of 
hope in an effort to forestall the complete disintegration of their old life. 
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This prophet, or impostor as he was sometimes called by the white men, 
emphasized the values of the primitive culture of the Indian and de- 
nounced the ways of civilization. He pointed out the evils of such prac- 
tices as polygamy, but he did not advocate military resistance against the 
British.°° It remained for Pontiac to revive and revise this message from 
the “Master of Life.” The Ottawa leader cleverly interpreted this proph- 
ecy as a signal for a holy war against the British, and much of the tenac- 
ity of the warriors during the uprising may be attributed to religious 
zeal.31 

The British home government was not unaware of the problems 
that the Indians faced. The Board of Trade, taking a farsighted view, 
came to the conclusion as early as November, 1761, that the “open vio- 
lation” of land contracts was a grave injustice to the Indians.*? This fact 
was pointed out to the Privy Council but no immediate action was taken. 

At Fort Pitt, meantime, Colonel Henry Bouquet sought to quell In- 
dian dissatisfaction by issuing a proclamation on October 13, 1761, 
against those he termed “outlaws” who were occupying Indian lands 
west of the mountains.** When the lieutenant governor of Virginia, 
Francis Fauquier, complained to Amherst regarding Bouquet’s actions, 
the bewildered frontier commander retorted that he did not know which 
he was supposed to “oppress,” the settlers or the Indians.*4 If he pro- 
tected the Indians, he offended the settlers and vice versa. Such was the 
state of indecision in 1761-1762 regarding native lands. It was only after 
the Indian uprising had swept the frontier that the Lords of Trade in 
August, 1763, made known that they would recommend a proclamation 
line separating white settlement from Indian territory. 

During this year the Board of Trade also moved toward a solution 
in regulating the fur trade.** It was indeed evident that something had 
to be done to control the outrageous conduct of the Indian traders. The 
delay of the home government in issuing the famous proclamation of 
October 7 and in regulating the fur trade was due in part to indecision 
regarding policy toward the colonies in general. Indian problems were 
only a part of larger issues rising out of ‘a Treaty of Paris, signed in 
February, 1763.36, 

The difficulties that faced the British government in dealing with 
native politics on the Northern frontier were in many respects similar to 
those faced on the Southern frontier. The long arm of the British mili- 
tary was felt lightly on the shoulders of the alert John Stuart who suc- 
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ceeded Edmond Atkin as Southern superintendent in 1762. Had Sir 
William Johnson been as free from military interference as was his coun- 
terpart in the South, the story of the Indian frontier of 1763 might have 
been considerably different. Although Johnson heartily disagreed with 
Amherst’s policy of frugality, he was obliged to carry out the orders of 
his commander-in-chief. Stuart, on the other hand, acted more inde- 
pendently of Sir Jeffery, and to spike rumors of rebellion among the 
Southern tribes the Southern superintendent in June, 1763, invited all 
of these tribes to attend a great conference to be held at Augusta, Geor- 
gia. Expensive presents were to be allotted to please the voracious appe- 
tites of the Southern warriors for gifts. And as a result of this strategic 
maneuver, representatives of almost all the Southern tribes responded to 
Stuart's invitation. Even the truculent Creek warriors were represented 
despite the intrigues of an able Upper Creek chieftain, called “The 
Mortar,”8* which had put many of the warriors in an ugly mood.** 

The mystery of this change in British Indian policy may be traced 
to the Secretary of State for the Southern Department, Lord Egre >mont.39 
He sponsored Amherst’s program for economy in the north, and at the 
same time in March, 1763, he ordered Stuart to hold the Augusta con- 
gress in cooperation with the Southern governors to soothe the fears of 
the excited Southern chiefs. The germ of the idea for this conference 
did not belong to Egremont. Credit for this farsighted measure belongs 
to the astute Governor Henry Ellis of Georgia who according to the late 
Professor Clarence W. Alvord exerted a considerable influence upon the 
Secretary of State in determining Indian policy.*° 

That Lord Egremont’s conciliatory action toward the Southern con- 
federacies was a wise move in preventing the outbreak of hostilities 
among these 13,000 tribesmen there can be little doubt. Yet one cannot 
help but be amazed that such an inconsistency of policy should exist. 
When the conscientious Colonel Henry Bouquet proposed ar identical 
type of conference for all of the Northern Indians, Sir Jeffery Amherst 
rebelled against the idea because of the expense involved.4! Apparently 
the home government had little conception of the actual conditions on 
the Northern Indian frontier. It is known that as a result of Pontiac's 
uprising Sir Jeffery Amherst’s reputation as an authority on Indians 
suffered considerably when he arrived home in England. 

Another factor that in part accounts for the confusion as to Indian 
affairs was the intrigue and struggle for power in English politics during 
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this time. While in London to represent Sir William Johnson’s attempt 
to free the superintendency from military control and to look after cer- 
tain fur trade interests, George Croghan reported to Sir William: “Tho 
I have been hear Now a Month Nothing has been Don Respecting 
North aMerrica—the pople hear Spend thire Time in Nothing butt 
abuseing one aNother & Strieveing who Shall be in power with a view 
to Serve themselves & thire frends, and Neglect the publick itt was butt 
yesterday that your State of Indian affairs was Read att the Board of 
Trade tho I Delivered itt the 13th of Last Month... . I am Sick of 
London & wish to be back in a Merrica & setl4 on a Litle farm where I 
May forgett the Mockery of pomp & Greatness.”4? 
Regardless of troubles in England, the Indian congress at Augusta 
1s a success. The fears of the tribesmen mepening English occupation 
of their lands were quelled by promises to the contrary and a tremendous 
outlay of beef, rum, and other assorted presents.‘ The Cherokee, led by 
the amiable Attakullakulla,4* agreed to a satisfactory arrangement to con- 
trol Indian trade, and the Chickasaw, and their new-found friends the 
‘hoctaw, appeared to be pleased with their share of barley corn beads, 
calicoes, and “prettys.”4® The loyal Catawba received reassurance that 
their small reservation would not be invaded by settlers, and even the 
Lower Creeks who attended the meeting indicated their desire to “hear 
the truth” depite the fact that they had “heard bad talks” concerning the 
English.46 John Stuart won over the Creek leaders to such an extent 
that they concurred with the superintendent in placing a boundary line 
of white settlement on the frontier of Georgia. This action on Stuart's 
part anticipated the proclamation of October 7, 1763, and the exact de- 
lineation of the Augusta treaty line can be seen on the map later drawn 
by Joseph Purcell under Stuart's direction for the Board of Trade.*’. 


It thus can be seen that the errors of Indian diplomacy in the North 
were not repeated in the South. It is not impossible that the Cherokee 
would have joined Pontiac despite their losses in the Cherokee War of 
1759-1762.48 The Congress of Augusta meanwhile forestalled any im- 
mediate outbreak among the Indians in 1763. Only the Upper Creeks 
led by their chief, The Mortar, might have given trouble, but the clever 
diplomacy of John Stuart divided the loyalty of that heterogeneous con- 
federacy to such an extent that The Mortar had little choice but to ac- 
cept the British as his brothers.*® 
Thus a general lack of political cohesion appears to be the main rea- 
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son why all the Indians, both North and South, did not join the upris- 
ing. Undoubtedly the traditional hatred existing between the Cherokee 
and the Iroquois would have been a tremendous obstacle to overcome in 
the waging of an all-out war against the whites.°° Everywhere petty 
feuds prevented native political cooperation. In the north some basis for 
unity among the tribes was established by virtue of the ancient con- 
quests of the Six Nations. Most of the Great Lakes and Ohio tribes were 
either allies of the Iroquois or subject nations. 

The fact remains that enough of the Indians did cooperate with the 
result that nine of the frontier forts fell into savage hands. Despite the 
determination and persistence of the tribesmen the main bulwarks of de- 
fense held out. Detroit and Fort Pitt were finally rescued from a fate 
worse even than death.®! 

The magnitude of the Indian war of independence should be at- 
tributed to the extraordinary abilities of Pontiac. He guided what might 
have been a savage explosion of discontent into a long and bitterly- 
fought war. The great chief's thirst for knowledge and his ability to con- 
trol his warriors were marks of an exceptional native leader. The docu- 
ments indicate that with the aid of French intrigue he was responsible 
for organizing the secret attack on the whole Northern frontier, not 
merely a local uprising at Detroit.52? This remarkable chieftain, whose 
authority was declared to be “absolute” among the tribesmen of the 
North American wilderness, engineered a carefully planned assault 
which wiped out some 2,000 settlers and threatened the very existence 
of British authority west of the Appalachians.** Contemporaries state 
that he “spirited up” the Indians to such an extent that he was a literal 
“firebrand.”*4 Adored and respected by the warriors, he was also known 
for his humanity and intelligence.® Sir William Johnson, with twenty- 
five years of experience in native politics by 1764, declared that the Ot- 
tawa were the originators of the war, and Johnson knew that before last- 
ing peace was made with the Indians there was one chief above all who 
must be pacified. This was Pontiac. As Francis Parkman wrote: “The 
American forest had never produced a man more shrewd, politic, and 
ambitious. ”® 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


TARLETON BATES’ JOURNAL, 1798 
Edited by Freperick F. Seery! 


A the young men of energy and resourcefulness who played 
important roles in the history of Pittsburgh around 1800, few 
names are more prominent than that of Tarleton Bates. This handsome 
and popular young Virginian, the second son of Thomas Fleming Bates, 
of Goochland County, Virginia, was born on May 22, 1775, and first 
appears in Pittsburgh in July of 1795, when he had accepted a clerkship 
with Major Isaac Craig, commissary of military stores, and was living in 
Craig’s house near the mouth of the Monongahela. Something of Bates’ 
stormy life for ten years in the Pittsburgh area has already been told.? 

His service as clerk to Major Craig, and later to James O'Hara, 
contractor for army supplies, was followed by his appointment as assist- 
ant to the new prothonotary of Allegheny County, John C. Gilkinson, 
whom he succeeded in April, 1800, upon Gilkinson’s death. In August 
of that year John D. Israel founded the Tree of Liberty, a fervid anti- 
Federalist paper, which Tarleton Bates, Henry Baldwin, and Walter 
Forward soon began to control and to use for the advancement of 
Republicanism in Western Pennsylvania. From this point on, Tarleton 
Bates played a prominent part in Pittsburgh politics until January 8, 
1806, when he was killed by Thomas Stewart in a duel provoked by 
political antagonisms. 

In July, 1798, Quartermaster-General John Wilkins offered Tarle- 
ton Bates the post of quartermaster at Natchez, and Bates was eager to 
accept this position deep in the contested frontier. Major Craig, how- 
ever, could not let Bates go until September, but the young man received 
the impression that the post would be held open for him and that the 
quartermaster-general would make no permanent appointment until 
then. 

1 Dr. Seely is head of the department of English at Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pennsylvania.—E£d. 

2 Charles W. Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, a Sketch of Its Early Social 
Life, 141-150 (New York, 1916); Mrs. Elvert M. Davis, “The Letters of 
Tarleton Bates,” ante, 12:32-53 (January, 1929), and “The Bates Boys 


on the Western Waters,” ante, 29:1-34, 85-138 and 30:15-67, 107-144 
(1946-1947). 
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Though he hoped to depart in mid-September on the long journey 
down the Ohio and the Mississippi to Natchez, it was not until Septem- 
ber 29 that he left Pittsburgh. He arrived at Cincinnati on October 13, 
and, while resting there, was informed through Major Craig that Gen- 
eral Wilkins had already appointed a quartermaster for the Mississippi. 
Bates was requested to return to Pittsburgh, which he did in November 
in great disgust and disappointment, complaining that the expense of the 
preparations and equipment for his journey had left him penniless. 

Back in Pittsburgh he left the quartermaster’s office and joined in 
the contracting operations of James O'Hara, former quartermaster, whom 
Wilkins had replaced in 1796. It appears from his letters* that Bates 
did make the journey to Natchez in the following year, but the circum- 
stances remain obscure. 

The record of Bates’ journey down the Ohio in 1798 is preserved 
in a leather-bound notebook,‘ four by eight inches, in which he kept 
not only his diary but jotted down memoranda on many topics. He 
appears to have been a methodical and judicious young man, and the 
notebook contains not only detailed memoranda concerning loans and 
personal accounts, but extensive tables of weights and measures, gun 
calibers, etc. The book was also used for recording his later political 
bets and was actively kept by him as a journal until a week before his 
death. 

Preceding the start of the journey, the notebook contains many 
entries relating to Bates’ preparations for his expedition, financial ar- 
rangements, purchases of stockings, sheets, sewing silk, etc., as well as 
notations on the condition of the river. On September 12 he records 
the substance of a long conversation with Mrs. Maria Butler, the widow 
of General Richard Butler, in which Mrs. Butler urged him to abjure 
the name “democrat” and to abide by the government in all respects.® 

A notation, undated but doubtless made in late September, records 
that Craig, the quartermaster at Pittsburgh, issued to him among other 
supplies “one skiff with 4 oars, awning & flag,” but we are not told who 

3 Davis, “The Letters of Tarleton Bates,” 42. 

4 This notebook is among the John Earle Reynolds papers in the 
Reis Library, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Upon 
Bates’ death it passed into the possession of his close friend and 
executor of his will, Henry Baldwin. 

5 This is evidently the conversation that Mrs. Davis regrets is lost, 


“The Bates Boys on the Western Waters,” ante, 29:96 (Sept.-Dec., 
1946). 
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his companions were on the journey, until he was joined at Marietta by 
Captain Matthew Ernest, who since 1797 had been stationed at Detroit 
as quartermaster. It was through Captain Ernest that a year earlier 
Bates had obtained a clerkship at Detroit for his younger brother, 
Frederick, who was destined to end a distinguished career as governor 
of Missouri. 

The following journal is transcribed from Tarleton Bates’ notebook 
and preserves his spelling and punctuation in all cases, although para- 
graphs are indicated in an otherwise almost solidly written record of 
events from day to day: 

Saturday Sep. 29. 1798 at 9 oClock A.M. 

Left Pittsburg in a skiff 20% feet long painted with painted awn- 
ing & a flag. A beautiful day, a little head wind. few residents on 
the River—one side of the river generally hilly—the long Island’s 
head 5 miles its foot about 12 miles—above, at the foot of Hamilton’s 
Island & just above McKee’s rocks Chartiers Creek falls into the 
Ohio—rested opposite the mouth of big Beaver—slept in the barge 
with two blankets rather uncomfortably, 29 miles by land 35 by 
water 
Sunday Sep. 30.th 

Started about sunrise—very foggy—passed the three riffles 
pretty well—9 oClock kept to north of a small Island and got over 
with sticking difficulty altho we drew but about 6 inches water—Stopt 
a few moments at George Town a pleasantly situated valage on the 
South bank about half a mile above (opposite) the mouth of little 
Beaver & about a mile above the State Line—% of a mile above Yel- 
low Creek passed a very narrow & very beautiful island nearly in 
the shape of a % of a hoop or rim say half a mile long—the channel 
falls on the outside next the Territory Shore6—The lower end has 
handsome clusters of willows the upper a very beautifully graveled 
flat bar. 

On the lower bank of Yellow Creek is a pleasant situation with 
two huts—Opposite the other side the river has the appearance of a 
very extensive flat—Slept on the Indian Shore opposite Niestley’s 
Oct. 1. 

Got a ground at the head of a small Island—but turning to the 
Indian Shore passed it in a fine channel—breakfasted 8 miles from 
Niestleys—opposite Gamble’s—Passed to the Virg@ side of Col. 
Brown’s fine large Island—The head of a riffle very difficult—a sec- 
ond small Island at the foot of the larger— 

Steuben, about 5 or 7 houses on the Indian side 5 miles above Buf- 
faloe, Buffaloe, 12 miles above Wheelen, 3 below Mingo bottom about 
40 houses on a very narrow strip of low ground—on the lower side is 
Buffaloe Creek with a wooden bridge with stone abutments & a high 
hill on the upper a long flat, a hill close behind—oppose over the 


6 That is, the Ohio, or Northwest Territory, side; sometimes it was 
called the Indian shore. 
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river is a narrow flat extending to the left, & high hills above to the 
right. These are covered with Spruce Pine & have a pretty appear- 
ance—passed an Island to the Indian Shore & rested 90 miles from 
Pitt.—The woods are now putting on the Yellow Livery of autumn— 
forgot to mention an oil Spring in the bottom of the river at George- 
town which may be very distinctly smelt—& the oil sometimes seen 
floating on the surface. 
Tuesday Oct. 24 

Came 11 miles (passing 2 Islands to Wheelen where I break- 
fasted at the White Horse on 3 eggs, 3 dishes of tea & at least a pro- 
portionate quantity of bread, toast & fried bacon. The town is ona 
bold bank consisting principally of one street so removed from the 
shore as to be scarcely visible from the water—Consists of about 60 
houses one good looking brick one & 5 or 6 taverns—The Inhabitants 
appear tolerably Genteel & were they not Virginians might pass for 
decent people. The river is very shoaly just above & continues very 
shallow opposite the town & Island—Wheelen Creek is immediately 
at the town’s foot close by the old picket Fort Randolph.—Left 
Wheelen half past eleven—Indian Wheelen on Grave Creek is 12 
miles below on the Virg* side The fog was this morning Cemerean- 
ally dark.—Below Grave Creek passed a very large body of deep wa- 
ter High Hills alternately on each side—sometimes pretty high op- 
posite—3 or 4 miles below on the Virg@ side an extensive flat land, 
under whose willows maples and sycamore, with the entwining 
Grape might tempt the Gods to take up their abodes under their de- 
lightful shade—Too happy would I be in their Arcadian bowers to en- 
joy with her whom nature has robbed the Graces to adorn—My love- 
ly Emma‘7—an Elysium that the Ancients fancied, but which I alone, 
in that sweet charming spot with my divinity might taste Lay at 
the foot of Captena Island 18 miles from Wheelen passed the Island 
to the right and got fast—The main channel lies to the Virg= side. 
Wednesday October 34 

Passed Captena Creek one mile below the Island on the right 
shore—Passed another Island on the right, we should have gone to 
the Virgs side—Breakfasted 27 miles from Wheelen. About 47 miles 
above Marietta passed on the right of a very beautiful Island of 
about a mile in length lying close in to the Virginia Shore, a quarter 
of a mile below which lies another near the same shore (Fishing 
just above which we dined is about 51 miles above Marietta on the 
left shore perhaps 15 yards across the mouth) a second Island on 
the same side & yet a third at the lower end of a handsome prospect 
2 or 3 miles having 3 Islands in view—passed another Island & staid 
all night just above its foot 33 miles above Marietta— 
Thursday Octo. 4. 

Passed on the left of an Island & breakfasted at the foot of the 
long reach 25 miles from Marietta at the sign of the 3 cross Gimblet 


i Emily Morgan Neville, daughter of Colonel Presley Neville, and 
later married to W. D. Simms. She appears to have been twelve or 
thirteen years old at this time, aithough the now defaced inscription 
on her tombstone in Trinity Cathedral cemetery is said to have re- 
corded her age at death in February, 1821, as thirty-one. 
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handles where they sell life & health & pleasure in a Gill of whiskey 
but not a morsel to eat. We passed yesterday & this morning large 
flats of charming looking land on the Virg@ side chiefly hilly on 
the other—Passed a long narrow Island close in to Virg® shore—We 
have had clear pleasant weather till this day about 11 oClock 18 
miles from Muskingum—passed two Islands almost joining, & then 
a 34 Island all to the Virge shore—Muskingum Island is 3 miles 
long when the river is low you to the Virga Shore, Marietta is situ- 
ated just opposite its lower end; where we arrived about Sun down 
just as Cap. Ernest arrived.’ Little Muskingum River falls into the 
Ohio above the Island just below the latter falls in at right angles be- 
tween which & the Ohio lies Marietta—laid out on a very extensive 
plan, but built thinly & in patches—There are two handsome houses 
situate on the Ohio bank & Col. Sproat’s® is a handsome house %4 
mile on the street leading from the Ohio to the Stockade where Gen. 
Putnum resides.!° Staid all night at Buel’s sign of Queen of France 
& had a very fun game of whist with large bowles of apple toddy with 
Cole Sproat, Cap. Buel & Grief Greene.11 

Friday October 5. 

Detained at Marietta till % after 10 oClock. left two long Is- 
lands to our left. The first we should have left to the right—Dined 
opposite the mouth of the little Kenawha 12 miles from Marietta 
where we got an excellent cheese of 11 lb for 185 cents of Mr. Stone.12 
Twelve miles above Marietta the land on both sides begins to have a 
level & rich appearance & 12 miles below on the Territory side com- 
mence the Bellepre Settlement or miles of the most elegant farmes 
upon the best soil in America. To live here must be to live indeed, 
where Yankee industry has within a very few years transformed a 
wilderness of ponderous timber rendered almost impenetrable by 
vines into smiling Fields of plenty which teach the heart to adore 
the Supreme Intelligence who requires at the hand of man nothing 
but Temperance & Industry to possess all that can be desired or 
coveted. Who can behold these things without a conviction that there 
is a, who taste them without adoring The Supreme Director of all 
things—passed along large & beautiful Island!3 to the V@ Shore, the 
lower end near the end of Bellepre Settlement. Little Hockhocken 
on Indian side is 16 miles from Marietta. rested on the Indian Shore 
22 miles. 

Saturday Oct. 6. 
Passed big Hockhockin on the Indian Shore 2 miles above Belle- 


8 Captain Matthew Ernest had been appointed six weeks earlier 
as register of the land office for Wayne County and was on his way to 
be sworn in at Cincinnati. He had come overland by horseback and 
continued to Cincinnati with Bates. 

9 Ebenezer Sproat, a founder of Marietta and first sheriff of 
Washington County, Ohio. 

10 General Rufus Putnam, superintendent of the Ohio Company of 
Associates and a founder of Marietta. 

11 Griffin Greene, an early settler of Marietta. 

a Jonathan Stone, who purchased land and settled here 
in , 

13 Blennerhassett Island. 
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view on the Vira just above which there is another small Creek, 
Passed in the fog an Island on our left. Breakfasted at Belleview 30 
miles from Marietta. One frame house & a few small dirty looking 
hovels. A handsome level situation with high bank having a view 
two miles up and a considerable distance down the river. Passed 
two little creeks in forenoon one the left, the other to the right Shore. 
Overtook a merchant’s boat 20 days from Pitt. Passed a very small 
Island to the right & after diner on the left of a larger one—Saw vast 
numbers of spiders crossing the river, they skiming on the water 
with a large web floating above with which they were blown over the 
water with great swiftness. 


Passed a small V2 Creek.—To the Territory side of a small Is- 
land 35 miles above big Kenawha at the lower end of which we slept 
on the Vira Shore—Land on both sides generally flat & looks Rich 
Sunday Oct. 7. 

Passed Mill Creek on the left & three Island near the Vir Shore 
—Tart’s fall’s 30 miles above Kenahwa—3 miles below which we 
breakfasted. Land has a pretty appearance.—Gen. Washington has 
5 miles on the river & one back of excellent Land above Tart’s falls 
in Vira 5 or 6 miles below there is a settlement of 8 or 10 new Cabbins 
on each Shore on beautiful Land. 

Dined on the Territory Shore about 13 miles above Kenhawa— 
cut E M N!4 in a large beach the upper side of a run & small de 
serted clearing—passed a body of fine looking land in V® particularly 
a small pretty log house surrounded with tall streight Saplins just 
above the 8 mile Island—Another very pretty looking place with 
small Cabbins opposite the head of Island which we leave on the left 
—a very small Island—Saw numbers of willow bugs skiming on the 
surface. Rested on the Territory opposite an Island of considerable 
extent wch is formed by a small body of water circumscribing it. 
This water has more the appearance of a Creek than of an emana- 
tion from the river, as well where it flows from as where it flows into 
the Ohio. The land is still the Ohio Company’s with some small re- 
served tracts. 

Monday Oct. 8. 

Rowed 6 miles to Point Pleasant or mouth of big Kenhawa, 
which is a fine large river—& the point beautiful situation having a 
mile or two view up & down the Ohio & up the Kenawha—A Town is 
laid out but a very few houses perhaps 8 or 10 dwelling only.- Saw 
M. Vanbibber!5 an old but very well looking man quite blind with his 
white beard plaited & upwards of 12 inches below his chin. for 8 
miles above Point Pleasant on either side are cabbins. Got 2 Gallons 
of whiskey at Kenhawa & proceeded 4 miles to breakfast at Galli- 
polis which stands at the foot of a small Island on the Territory. Yes- 
terday at Breakfast it clouded up for a few hours & we had strong 
head winds. but the day closed finely. Gallipolis was a large canton- 
ment in two rows of Huts, but they are decayed & there are a few 
scattering well looking log houses—We got 2% loaves of bread for 1 


14 For Emily Morgan Neville. 
15 Probably John Van Bibber, a member of a pioneer family who 
came to this locality about 1780. 
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dollar—The Baker had a sweet little daughter about 13 with whom I 
conversed some time and with whom it would be no difficult matter 
to fall in love—passed an Island & encamped on the V@ Shore sup- 
posed 25 miles from Gallipolis—Land level to V# shore—a little rain 
about dusk, and 
Tuesday, Octo 9 

We were roused up at daybreak by rain which contd but a little 
while—Breakfast just above big Guiandot Creek 40 miles below Ken- 
hawa which is on the Vira Shore No settlements yesterday evening 
nor this morning till now, when there a settlements on good level 
land on both sides. Saw a Bear take the water from the Territory 
side, we pursued him with all our might & missed heading it by only 
about 20 feet. We threw the ax at it. It was so fat, & black & tired 
& large it could scarcely mount the bank after getting on shore. 
Passed little Guiandot on the V2 Shore.—Little Guiandot on V® side. 

Dined on the Kentuckey shore of Big Sandey Creek which divides 
va from Kentucky being about 50 miles from Gallipolis—a Creek of 
considerable size. Had a violent head wind & Slept on the stones on 
the Kentucky beach 10 miles below Sandy. 

Wednesday Oct. 10. 

Went ten miles & breakfasted on the Kentuckey Shore just below 
little Sandey in Mason County it being the same County from the V2 
line to Lime Stone. Excellent water with smooth pebbly—& Sandy 
bottom. Passed little Sciota on the Territory side—dined on the 
territory nearly opposite the mouth of big Tyger. Just below the 
mouth of which in Kenty are a range of high curious looking hills 
with tops nearly of the same height but with large hollows toward 
the river—the land on the Kentucky Shore good—the hills said to be 
very poor. 

An elegant, heart cheering prospect the hills just above men- 
tioned to the left Sciota Hills (in the Territory) in front & an exten- 
sive flat to the right, added to which is an extended view of the river 
& behind with hills on the Terrie & plains on the Kentucky Shore. 
Sciota is a large stream just below which is a kind of hut town of 6 
or 8 houses on a pleasant high bank with a level plain backed by 
hills —More very beautiful hills on the Kenty side. Slept at John 
Belli’s!6 in the Territory 4 miles below Sciota & 45 above Lime Stone. 
We unfortunately missed QMas. Gen. Wilkins who with Senator 
Ross!? & Alex. Scott had staid there all night & left it at 11 oClock 
this morning. 

Thursday Octo 11 

Left Belli’s before sunrise. Passed Kinakinic on the Territory 
Shore. Breakfasted on the Territory & dined on d° one mile below 
Graham’s Station a settlement of 20 odd Cabbins in Kentuckey. Hav- 
ing an Island very small & large sand bar just below which we 
passed on the Indian side 25 miles from Belli’s. Opposite to which 
Island Brush Creek a considerable stream empties from the Terri- 


16 Major John Belli, who bought land at the mouth of Turkey 
Creek in 1795. 


17 Senator James Ross of Pennsylvania, who, with Bezaleel Wells, 
laid out the town of Steubenville in 1798. 
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tory on the bank of whose mouth stands a neat pretty House neither 
large nor small but just as it ought to be—Half a mile below which 
stands on same bank a pretty unfinished log house with a stone chim. 
ney up the river & a shade behind—Saw several martin poles before 
doors this day.—Just at the foot of the 3 Islands (8 miles above Lime- 
stone which we passed to the Ken. Shore) on the Territory is a high, 
level, beautiful bank where are allready nearly completed two or 
three very pretty houses. One with a Gallery & porch before has up 
a sign. The Town is called Manchester. 

Slept two miles below it on the opposite side bottom 10 miles 
from Limestone. Altho’ the stars shone at our lying down—we were 
in a little time sprinkled with rain which continued during the night 
by fits wch caused us to move our bed 3 times. About midnight we 
were serenaded with the howling Orgies of a canoe’s Crew, whose 
lungs were the lungs of Stentor & whose every muscle was a cord of 
risibility, who did not honor our fire with the presence but moved 
down & were succeeded by a boat’s crew going to General Muster, 
who would have graced the shores of the Cape of Good Hope, if black- 
guardism, brutality & indecency could have added grace to any 
shore. Their Captain, Stratten, made first his rueful appearance be- 
fore our fire, (which might well have served to roast a Grecian Heca- 
tomb) His head Handkerchiefed, his uniform coat covered with an 
old bath coating surtout, His legs adorned with boots, his side with a 
silver mounted sword, his stature good his face comely, but his coun- 
tenance clouded & chopfallen, for alas! he had lost his hat. His 
cocked hat which was worth 10 dollars had whilst the poor Captain 
slept on the prow under cover of the shades of night slipt from his 
head and floated majestically down the stream & which we next 
morning picked up. 

Friday Octe 12. 

Three miles from lime Stone passed Brooks’s in Kentuc. a very 
handsome high but level situation. A pretty house with a portico & 
Gallery above it in front, another house & beautiful tree with small 
short limbs nearly like a sugar loaf on the upper side.—Cabbin Creek 
on the left. The bank from Brook’s to Limestone is adorned with 
Houses & decorated with a comely row of Sycamore. Breakfasted at 
Limestone 65 miles above Cincinnati, a trifling little place, perhaps 
a dozen or so houses on a high cragged bank, with hills close behind, 
having a pretty view of the river above & below. Passed Eagle Creek 
on the right, Lee’s Creek on the left & dined opposite Lee’s Station a 
beautiful low ground on the left. In the evening passed <«. string of 
9-10 or 12 pretty houses most agreeably situated on a charming 
level bank 18 miles from Limestone on the Kentucky side Above 
which on the left is White Oak Creek!8 of some considerable size & 
just above a string of houses is a small creek called ————————_-.9 
rested on the Kentucky Shore 37 miles above Cincinnati. Had an 
enormous fire & a large mess of sweet potatoes. 

Saturday Oct. 13. 
Started early & breakfasted in Kentuckey. I eat but a small cold 


18 White Oak Creek is on the right. 
19 Left blank in the manuscript; evidently Bracken Creek. 
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choaking potatoe being very unwell—Hoisted a blanket and went 
charmingly by big Indian Creek in the Territory—Dined in Ken- 
tuckey 5 miles above Columbia—The woods have exchanged the 
vivid green of Spring for a dusky autumnal brown—Little Miami a 
considerable water, but at this unexampled low time nearly dry is 6 
or 7 miles from Cincinnati Its banks are adorned on one side with 
beautiful trees of some size on the other with lovely willows. For 
some distance above & below the delightfully level is made rendered 
yet more beautiful by Columbia settlement by being cleared built & 
cultivated There are below the Creek, 3 pretty looking houses the 
lower having 6 windows & 2 doors in front & is painted red with white 
Corners There is also a large new house unfinished at the mouth of 
a small run at the lower end of the settlement. One mile above Cin- 
cinnati from the Territory side falls in Deer Creek (it should be Run) 
& opposite the town lies New Port on Licking-Creek. 

Sunday Oct. 14. 

Dined with Mr. Sec’y Harrison2° & teaed with Mrs. Wilkinson. 
At the Sec’y’s altho the Sabbath saw him administer to Matthew 
Ernest the oath of office as Register of the land office for Wayne Co 
the oath for support of the Constitution, etc. 

Saturday the 27, Octe 1798 

A cold raw day saw a muster of Major Sandford’s Battalion in 
Newport, the day cool and the next morning to my great astonish- 
ment found the snow about 3 inches deep. 

Tuesday the 30. 

Saw a Muster of the Militia in Cincinnati the foot appeared shab- 
by, unarmed & without uniform but the Co of Cavalry under Cap. 
Finlay were good looking men, well mounted, handsomely uniformed 
& well accouterd, the Co consists of about 50 but there were only 
about 30 on parade. 

Wednesday the 31st 

Spent the evening & 2 or 3 hours of the next morning at Jesse 
Hunt’s. House warming. where there were 10 or 12 married Ladies, 
4 or 5 single Ladies and upwards of 20 gent.—Miss Brown & Miss 
Nancarrough danced minuets together with tolerable grace & a de- 
gree of self-confidence entirely captivating, and they accordingly did 
captivate—not me, but—those amongst whom I might feel proud to 
be led captive—Miss Stites of Columbia looking all lovely, and but 
for rather too stiff an upper lip would have been altogether fascinat- 
ing.—Mme Fitzgerald too did honor to the room. 


20 William Henry Harrison, appointed the preceding July as secre- 
tary and lieutenant governor of the Northwest Territory. 
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Travels in America, 1816-1817. By Epouarp pe Monrute. Translated 
from the French by Epwarp D. Sreser. (Bloomington, Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 197 p.) 

This work represents the faithful observations made by a French 
traveler on a trip of three thousand miles through the eastern United 
States just after the War of 1812. Montulé, a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, had a curiosity and eagerness to learn the characteristics of new 
localities, which he described in twenty-four letters dealing with the 
modes of travel, agriculture, the fauna and flora, the geology, and the in- 
dustry of the localities visited, interspersed with charming and accurate 
observations on the characteristics of the American people, whom, for 
the most part, he learned to admire. His trip took him from “New- 
Yorck” (the spelling of proper names is usually preserved by the transla- 
tor) to Philadelphia, thence by ship to the West Indies and New Or- 
leans. From New Orleans he ascended the Mississippi and the Ohio to 
Louisville in the “Vesuvius,” the third steamboat to ply these rivers. 
Built by Robert Fulton at Pittsburgh in 1814, and rebuilt after a fire in 
1816 by Jasper Lynch, it burned wood as fuel. Its structure, new to the 
traveler, was described with great detail and wonder. This part of the 
trip required four weeks, during which frequent stops were made to re- 
fuel the boat, and an opportunity was given the author to go ashore for 
hunting and observation of the forests, homes and geology of the region, 
as well as the characteristics of the natives. He found the women of the 
midwest “much more attractive than in the region bordering the coast.” 

From the Falls of the Ohio at Louisville, Montulé continued his 
trip by stagecoach and horseback to Chillicothe, Frankfort, Lexington, 
along the Ohio (where he theorized on the origin, use and contents of 
the Indian mounds), through “New-Lancastre,” across the Ohio to 
Wheeling, a city “by no means as wealthy as its position on the Ohio 
promised.” On July 14, 1817, he reached Washington, Pennsylvania, 
a pretty town situated on a well-cleared hill” but whose “accommoda- 
tions were of the worst.” 

“I hurried on among rounded hills . . and came in site of ‘Pitzburg,’ 
located on a strip of land at the confluence of two rivers. I then de- 
scended over a frightful, terrifying road . . . arrived at the banks of the 
Monongahela. I found a ferry which took me (and horse) across.” 
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“Pitzburg, the oldest and, I believe the largest city of the western states, 
is admirably situated.” He then describes shipbuilding, boats that reach 
the Atlantic, barges, and flat boats; the city’s commerce; and in consider- 
able detail, the manufacture of iron products and cut glass “that for fin 
ish and delicacy are almost the equal of those I have seen in Europe.” 
To him the city had “a rather gloomy air” but the plan of the city was 
ingenious. “The streets are straight and perpendicular to the two rivers, 
without being so in relation to one another.” 

Leaving “Pitzburg,” Montulé crossed the “Alleghany” and took the 
course of the Perry Highway (Route 19). At Harmony he found a “set- 
tlement beyond a doubt the finest of its kind that I have seen in the in- 
terior of America, the only one in which individual enterprise has been 
directed toward the common good.” Passing through “delightful groves” 
he reached Mercer where he had “the finest view that I have ever be- 
held.” Through swampy ground he made his way on horseback, alone, 
with little knowledge of English, past maple-sugar groves, along French 
Creek to Meadville, where the people “seemed much gayer” than else- 
where; on through Waterford over a “Suberb” turnpike to Erie, where 
he reviewed Presque Isle, the “Blok-House” (which he sketched), and 
Lake Erie, where he “admired the sunset on the lovely horizon.” 

From Erie Montulé traveled along the lake shore to “Buffaloe” and 
Niagara Falls, meeting many Indians. His description and drawings of 
the Falls are accurate and detailed. From Buffalo he rode on to Albany, 
sailed down to New York, and embarked for Leghorn on October 6, 
1817. 

Anyone interested in the development of the Ohio-Mississippi val- 
ley and especially of Western Pennsylvania will enjoy this charming 
translation made by Edward D. Seeber, professor of French at Indiana 
University. 

Pittsburgh CortLanpt W. W, Ekin 


The Republicans and Federalists in Pennsylvania, 1790-1801: A Study 
in National Stimulus and Local Response. By Harry Marwin Tink- 
com. (Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, Harris- 

burg 1950. viii, 354 p.) 

Professor Tinkcom’s study traces the development of early political 
parties in the Keystone State during the crucial decade following the 
year 1790. The well documented, compact volume may appropriately 
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be described as a combination of period history and monographic work. 

The author quickly brings the reader through the period prior to 
1790, setting the stage and identifying the opposing political groups 
within the state. Thereafter, in detail and with thoroughness, he re- 
counts the political battles in Pennsylvania, gives portraits of the leaders 
and delves into the issues with the general thesis that events, leaders, and 
issues were affected and, in some instances, determined by national ac- 
tion. That a part of the recently founded Union would be swayed by 
the political action and thought of the whole was to be expected, and 
particularly so since the national capital was in Pennsylvania. 

Professor Tinkcom found that loosely afhliated “groups,” including 
“Conservatives,” “Republicans,” “Westerners,” and others with even 
more local sobriquets, struggled for state control, with the “Conserva- 
tives” holding the ascendancy, though at times tenuously, until about 
1796. The Conservatives were dominant in the ratification of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, in making the State Constitution of 1790, in the 
founding of the United States Bank, in the enforcement of the tax on 
spirituous liquor, and in the angry dispute between the pro-English and 
pro-French elements, including the Genet Affair and the Jay Treaty. 
Sturdy opposition, however, was furnished by the opposition referred to 
as Democrats, Republicans, or radicals. 


The opposing groups began to fall into more clearly defined and 
more conscious adversaries about 1796. Thereafter, increased discipline 
was sought with the emerging Republican Party the more astute and 
more successful. Republican leaders, Gallatin, Thomas Cooper, A. J. 
Dallas, Joseph Priestley, and many other local leaders not emphasized by 
the author, were particularly effective as party organizers. They were 
superior to Federalist leaders in “translating public opinion into ape 
action” and in the employment of practical politics on the local area 
They were quick to take advantage of Federalist mistakes in the state 
and nation. The author concludes that by 1798 the American political 
party had been born. The Republican Party with its superior organiza- 
tion in Pennsylvania was able to press home Federalist mistakes so effec- 
tively that by 180] it had captured the state. 

The study is scholarly, based upon a veritable mountain of original 
sources and well organized. The purpose of the author in presenting 
Pennsylvania politics as operating in the orbit of national politics is well 
substantiated. The reader may wonder at times, however, if that ap- 
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proach does not obscure the fact that Pennsylvanians in isolated com- 
munities were motivated equally as much or more by local controversies 
and their personal economic interest as they were by national issues. 
The account is presented in concise, clear language and the Pennsylva- 
nia Historical and Museum Commission has adopted an admirable for- 
mat for the scholarly works that it publishes. Pennsylvanians, western 
as well as eastern, will find Professor Tinkcom’s contribution valuable 
for the political history of the state during the formative years of the 
nation. 
University of Pittsburgh RussEtt J. Fencuson 


The Old Northwest; Pioneer Period, 1815-1840, in two volumes. By 
R. Cartyre Butey. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1950. 
xvi, 632, x, 686 p. Illustrations, maps. ) 

Professor Buley in this triumph of scholarship has drawn aside the 
curtain of obscurity on that pivotal region of the United States, the Old 
Northwest, leaving no privacy to the men and women in their struggles 
to hew out of a pioneer land a society that provided both material, social 
and cultural sufficiency. The publication was sponsored by the Indiana 
Historical Society and was given a format worthy of the contents. 

The author, with an intimate knowledge of the region acquired by 
nativity and by nearly a score of years of research in the documents, 
deals, in the first volume, with the establishment of political boundaries 
and political agencies, including the completion of statehood for Indiana 
and Illinois; he relates the coming of the people and their procuring of 
land; he gives an account of their problems in building homes and their 
struggles to hold them against Indians, indebtedness, inflation, and the 
diseases of the frontier. He portrays vividly the everyday life of the farm- 
ers, their wives and children, and that of the town and city dwellers at 
work, at home, and in their social and cultural activities. The reader re- 
quires but little imagination to visualize the picture that is so clearly and 
so understandingly drawn. Less fascinatingly, but no less thoroughly, 
done are the last two sections on trade, travel, transportation, and 
finance. 

The second volume, losing none of the excellence of the first, car- 
ries the progress of the people on through to 1840, bearing out the well- 
known thesis that many successive frontiers have swept across the 
United States. The evolution of political activities, from poorly organ- 
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ized local and personal groups to the more carefully disciplined party of 
Jackson and to the eventual success of the Whigs, suggests a familiar pat- 
tern in American political life. Furthermore, the tendency of the people 
to express their preference for what seemed to them to be their economic 
interests is a familiar story. The account of the progress of the people in 
the areas of education, religion, morality, literature, science, and reform 
is thoroughly revealed in this work on the “Winning of the Northwest.” 

Professor Buley has fully justified his reputation for scholarship in 
these volumes. His treatment of the various phases of the Old North- 
west is thorough, well-balanced, and well-rounded. He has based his 
account on long, mature, and tireless research in the documents and has 
documented his work adequately. There is a critical rather than a com- 
plete bibliography, adequate, however, for either the scholar or the gen- 
eral reader. The style is fascinating and the author was imaginative. 
Again, this work represents a triumph of tireless, patient, mature schol- 
arship and is a definitive study of the Old Northwest. 


University of Pittsburgh Russe. J. Fercuson 
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THE HISTORICAL TOUR IN MARIETTA 


The roads were good, the scenery magnificent, and the weather per- 
fect for the tenth annual tour of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania and the University of Pittsburgh, in Marietta, Ohio, on Satur- 
day, July 21, 1951. 

Marietta, with its many points of historic and civic interest, was the 
single objective of the pilgrimage, for no attempt was made, as on previ- 
ous tours, to travel as a motorcade or do any planned “site-seeing” along 
the way. 

However, the route recommended to motoring participants, and 
the one followed by the writer and his party, was south on Route 19 to 
“Little Washington”; southwest on U. S. 40, the cld National Pike, to 
the outskirts of Wheeling; south to Moundsville (biggest Indian 
Mound in the U. S. A.”); and thence down the south bank of the Ohio. 

From this point to Marietta the Ohio Valley is almost as lovely as it 
must have seemed to the forty-eight pioneers in the Rufus Putnam party 
that left Pittsburgh in the spring of 1788 to found Marietta, first Ameri- 
can settlement in the Northwest Territory. Gone—after Moundsville— 
are the mills and mines and railroad yards of the Wheeling and Pitts 
burgh areas. Broad and deep and green, the beautiful Ohio sweeps be- 
tween its wooded hills, cutting through the ancient alluvial plain that 
lies first on the north bank, then on the south. 

Here and there, of course, are towns, with occasional light indus- 
trial plants. Yet everywhere on the shoulders of the river hills and on 
the level bottom-lands are fertile farms. For mile after mile the sweep of 
green is unbroken, and the clean, open country of the great valley, the 
woodlands and orchards and meadows, run with the river to Marietta. 

At St. Mary’s our party left West Virginia Route 2, to cross to the 
Ohio bank and U. S. Route 50; and here the prosperous, well-tended 
fruit and truck farms line the level highway, elbow to elbow, all the way 
into Marietta. 

The Hotel Lafayette, on the Ohio bank near the mouth of the 
Muskingum River, was headquarters for the tour, and here the three- 
score pilgrims were welcomed by the Marietta committee on arrange- 


ments: Mr. Fred B. Goddard, Mrs. Sophia Russell, Mrs. Edith S. Reiter, 
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and Judge Vernon Metcalf—and by a most hospitable group of local 
history enthusiasts, prominent among whom was His Honor, the Mayor 
(of whom more later). 

At luncheon in the River Room of the Lafayette, Dr. Robert L. 
Jones, professor and head of the history department of Marietta College, 
presided. The Hon. Joseph Hartline, mayor of the city of Marietta, and 
President Frank L. Christie of the Marietta Chamber of Commerce, vied 
in welcoming the tour guests, with His Honor gaining a slight lead 
through his official promise to revoke any parking tickets that might hap- 
pen, through accident, to be acquired by the visitors. Ex-president Ed- 
ward Crump, of the Historical Society, and Dr. John W. Oliver, profes- 
sor and head of the department of history, University of Pittsburgh, re- 
sponded for the tour group, in thanks for the hospitality of the Mari- 
ettans. Appropriately, the luncheon session ended with a thought-pro- 
voking address by John O. Marsh, curator of history and librarian of the 
Ohio State Museum at Columbus, on “The Second American Revolu- 
tion.” Dr. Marsh emphasized the “restatement of the American ideal” 
in the newly-opened Northwest Territory—a restatement which was to 
be made again and again as the frontier moved westward, and which 
seems badly overdue today. 

The tour of Marietta began at two o'clock and ended at five. It cov- 
ered every point of interest in this beautiful and historic little city— 
monuments, homes, ancient elms, churches, wooded vistas, the original 
Land Office, the Campus Martius, the Putnam House, the River Mu- 
seum! 

At Marietta’s really remarkable historical museum Mrs. Edith S. 
Reiter, curator, gave a friendly, informal talk. At the prehistoric mound 
in the Mound Cemetery, Professor George Blazier, librarian of Marietta 
College, startled the visitors with the extent of the pre-Columbian 
mound-builder culture—and with his knowledge of it. 

And at the Marietta College campus, President W. Bay Irvine 

(long a Pittsburgh district school man) charmed and delighted his cav- 
dead audience with his story of the college, past and present. 

Perhaps the most memorable feature of the motorcade tour was the 
performance of Mayor Hartline, who conducted the entire sightseeing 
trip in person, from a police car equipped with a public address system. 
And public it was—for both the spell-bound visitors and the startled 


townsmen on the sidewalks shared in His Honor’s running commen- 
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tary. For the better part of the three hours this hospitable mayor spoke 
of the history, the topography, the geography, the industry, the economy, 
the ethnology, the background, the present and the future of —Marietta! 
Untiringly his voice rang out along the elm-lined streets of the city as 
the motorcade rolled past thirty historic points, across the lovely Musk- 
ingum, up hill and down. It was interesting; it was compelling; it was 
remarkable. In short, it was a tour de force—and no pun is even remotely 
intended. Never, on any earlier pilgrimage, has any official known his 
city so completely or told its story so well! 

Dinner was at seven at the Betsy Mills Club, and it was excellent. 
Excellent, too, was the concluding event of the tour—an address on 
“The Meaning of Marietta” by Dean Merrill R. Patterson of Marietta 
College. The Hon. George White, former governor of Ohio, who had 
greeted the 1938 tour, presided; and Stanton Belfour of the committee 
on arrangements did the honors in thanking the Mariettans in behalf of 
the visitors. 

The tour committee, Messrs. Belfour, Adams, Reynolds, and Lantz, 
and their Marietta colleagues, deserved—and received—the thanks of 
the tour group for a well-planned, well-organized, neatly-executed tour. 

Allotted space grows short, but it is a pleasure to note here that 
among the three-score Pittsburghers were Mr. and Mis. Royal Daniel 
and Mr. and Mrs. Alex Zehner of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Li- 
brarian George Seibel, Historical Society Trustees Nixon and Harsh- 
barger, and probable future Historical Society President Wallace F. 
Workmaster, a senior at Mt. Lebanon High School, whz will surely en- 
joy more tours and see more history than any other member of the Mari- 
etta tour of 1951. 

This account now closes with a quotation from the gracious pen of 
Editor Frank B. McKenney—his lead editorial in the Marietta Times 
for Saturday, July 21: 


“VISITORS FROM UP RIVER” 

“As one old frontier outpost to another, just a relatively short jour- 
ney farther back toward the eastern seaboard, Marietta today says, 
‘Hello, Pittsburgh.’ We welcome the caravan of visitors who have come 
down from the head of the Ohio River (by the more hazardous overland 
route) to explore our town and hope they find the trip a worthwhile ven- 
ture, just as did so many travelers of an earlier era who set out from the 


Allegheny-Monongahela Point. 
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“Marietta is the objective on the 10th annual tour sponsored by the 
University of Pittsburgh and the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania. The tourists are having luncheon and dinner here today and a 
program of sightseeing. 

“Looking back into frontier history, as they no doubt will in their 
discussions, they will note a strong historical connection between the 
town that grew up around the fort strategically facing the Ohio Country 
and the first permanent settlement in this inviting western territory. It's 
good to take time now and then to renew old connections. 

“It would be the proper thing for a group of Mariettans to repay the 
call. The visit should prove stimulating—if attention is paid particularly 
to the renaissance of the pioneering spirit evident in the civic planning 
currently being carried out in the city of iron, steel, and aluminum that 
once was Fort Pitt.” 

C. V. STarRETT 





REVISED VISITING HOURS 


The library, museum, and offices of the Society in the His- 
torical Building at 4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh 13, Penn- 
sylvania, are now open to the public from 10 A.M. to 4:30 P.M.., 


Monday through Friday, and from 10 A.M. to 12 noon, Saturday, 
the principal holidays excepted. 














